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THYRA DESMOND; 


oR, 
THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE, 


——\_>— 
CHAPTER XVI. 

“The beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow 

Like bubbles in a late disturbed stream, 

And in thy face strange motions appeared, 

Such as we see when men restrain their breath 

On some great sudden haste. Oh, what potents are these? 
Some heavy business ha‘h my lord in hand 

And I must know it, or he loves me not.” 

“THYRA, you shall remain here, at least until 
you are tired of us, for you can be no end of use to 
me, and the diminutive torments in the nursery. I 
declare they are a hundred times more obedient and 
docile since you have taken so much pains with 
them,” said Mrs. O’Byrne, coaxingly, as she and her 
friend sat busily engaged on some small articles 
= were decidedly for the *‘diminutives ” alluded 


It was a month perhaps after the sudden and in. 
explicable death of Mr. Desmond. All the neces- 
sary rites had been performed under Thyra’s direc- 
tions, and with Mr. O’Byrne’s aid the cottage had 
been denuded of its furniture, which was safely 
housed in an outhouse belonging to the parsonage, 
while Dinah was established for the time in place 
of a departing cook of Mrs. O’Byrne’s who was 
most opportunely taking on herself the cares, and 
duties of married life at that especial juncture. 

Thus, all had been as gently smoothed for the or- 
phan in her first trouble as kindly and loving friends 
could desire, and the girl was not insensible to the 
blessings that were thus mingled with her bereay- 
| ey an 

ut now the stunning anguish was over, and 
she knew that it was thougbeet on her to exert 
herself and arrange some plans for her future. 

She could not remain asa dependent on the bounty 
of her generous hosts, and it behoved her to make 


some exertion ere the exceptional residence unde 





(THE VICAR’S OPINION.) 


their roof should become an embarrassing and dan- 
gerous habit. 

Young and inexperienced as she was, pride and 
honour and ul considerations for her friends 
stood in the place of maturer jud 
in reply to a remark touching on the delicate ques- 
tions that Mrs. O’Byrne’s warm, half-playful, half- 
earnest speech was made. 

Nora would have quickly changed the subject, 
and rose to leave the room as if the matter wae al- 
together settled, but Thyra stopped her by a quick 
gesture and a pleading. 

“Stay, dearest Nora; I must speak what I have 
tosay. What you say is most generous and kind 
and pleasant,”’ she added, with a wan smile‘ “ but 
it is impossible it cannot be.” 

“And pray why not, you provoking little crea- 
ture?” exclaimed Nora, with a half-pouting smile. 
“Tf you are happy here, and can make me happy, 
and if my husband is not only willing but anxious 
that you should stay it is simple perversity for you 
to refuse.” 

* No, dear friend, no. It is not, believe me, in- 
gratitude or doubt of your kindness,” said Thyra, 
sadly. ‘I know all you mean, and all you would 
do for me in your sympathy for my loneliness, but 
it would only soften me into helplessness for what 
must come at last. You know perfectly that I am 
not necessary to you, Nora. e children are not 
old enough for more able tuition than nurse can 
give them. It would be but thinly veiled charity, 
and I cannot accept that.’ 

Mrs. O'Byrne secretly knew the justice of the 
ples, but it was too near her heart to keep her 
LL. ling friend near her for her to apply it even to 

rself. 


“But every day will make them older, and I 
really shall need a governess some time, and till 
then—really we are not so poor that we cannot en- 
tertain a friend on a few months’ visit, besides 
which you can save me no end of money in helping 
me to work, and make all the clothes, which are 
Yap beyond my power now to accomplish. Stay, 

o stay, Thyra. You have no idea of what you are 


mt, and it was 
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risking in the strange, weary world of which you 
know nothing, absolutely nothing.’’ 

“TI know, or rather guess, it is very dull and 
dreary,” said the girl, shaking her head with a 
pretty gravity and determination in her features 
that told of long considered resolve. “ But it is 
my duty, Nora, to bear what is sent as my portion 
of suffering, and in God’s own time He can remove 
it and alter my destiny, if He will.” 

And the fair young face expressed a trusting con- 
fidence and submission that was even more attrac- 
tive than its former brightnesss and bloom. 

“T cannot see it at I shall ask Maurice,” 
said the small lady, with a pout that scarcely con- 
cealed the grieving lips which spoke of the real 
sympathy she felt for the nobler part of Thyra’s 
nature, though it might be that she could scarcely 
appreciate the full depth of the character of the re- 
cluse Lake Maiden. 

At the very opportune moment when the discus- 
sion promised to end so unsatisfactorily Mr. 
O’Byrne appeared in the verandah walk which 
formed a communication between his own study 
and his wife’s sitting-room, and his presence was 
peremptorily demanded by Queen Nora, as he play- 
fully termed his pretty little spouse, 

** Maurice, for once you are a perfect wizard to 
leave your musty books just now,’’ said Mrs. 
O’Byrne, eagerly. “I want you to school this re- 
fractory inmate of ours. She declares that our 
nursery does not offer a sufficient field for her 
talent, and that she must seek a worthier sphere 
for exertion; and I am dreadfully angry at the 
slight, and I cannot bear parting with her. Can 
you, Maurice ?” 

The rector smiled gravely. 

‘I will mot quite say that, Nora, or you would 
not’ be very much flattered. Methinks you have 

to brighten my home too long for me to 
apprehend any permanent gloom while you are in 
the case. But still I shall miss Thyra very much 
and very truly, and unless she can give some very 
sufficient reason I shall certainly oppose her depar- 
ture. Is Nora’sversion of your idea to be trusted?’ 
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he went on, turning to Thyra, with a kindly look 
in his fine, serious eyes. ize 

“Not aitogether,” returned the girl, smiling ; 
“ but I do feel that I am doing no real good in your 
house, and I know that I ought to begin what I 
must eventually do. I must earn my living, and I 
cannot learn to do it while you are spoiling me. Is 
it not so, my kind friend?” she added, earnestly. 

Maurice 0’ Byrne was candonr itself. 

And he knew in his own heart that Thyra was 
right, although it was a hard thing to send that 
young and delicate creature alone and unprotected 
into a hard and dangerous world. 

“First, let me hear what are your ideas—what 
you think you can do. Let us bring matters to 
some practicai reality before we decide on their fit- 
ness,” he replied, sitting down by his wife, and 
where he could command a view of his young 
charge’s varying features. 

There was a pause, Thyra had certainly often 
thought over her plans and capabilities, yet, it was 
difficult to explain her ideas in simple words to the 
practical and rational mind of host. : 

“TI scarcely know whether I could really under- 
take a situationas governess, except of quite young 
children,’ she said, doubtfully, “and yet my poor 
father took great pains to teach me all in his ~—_ 
Ihave a tolerable knowledge of #rench and Italian 
and some Latin, and I canplapend yay bene you 
know, but then | fear that would net be enough to 
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in 8 on my care as & 
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“No, I will not. Isee thatyou are in estnest, 
and I cannot venture to trifle with you,”’ he replied, 
seriously. ‘“Atthe same time I bargain that you 
leave with me the option of rejecting what may be 
too doubtful a venture for you to undertake. In 
plain English, you must treat me as a guardian— 
® brother—to act as may be beet for your future 


inte J 

“ | will, I will, indeed, and I thank you from my 
very heart,’’ she replied, in a broken voice ; but, 
I would do something, and soon. I feel as if 1 
could not rest in idleness—it fevers me,” and she 
suddenly left the room, as if fearful of the self- 
control she so bravely maintained being at last 












ear | her freedom. 


““Meaning this, Nora—if Brian Vesei, or thaf 


stranger, or any other man were 
inform them the myste 
and story,’’ said Mr. O'Byrne, firmly. 


ppiness such a painful explanation. 
better that she should be met on neutral und, 
and the choice left in her own power, as to con- 
fidence she would bestow in 
right, Nora ?’”’ he went on, smilingly. 


“*Ido not know. Iam sure she would never 


deceive any one,” said Mrs. O’Byrne, thoughtfully. 
“ She is far too transparent, too 
treachery. You might safely 
Manrice.” 
“ Scarcel: 


ve it to her, 


Nora. Iam in a measure res 


for should he see her now 
that her fatheris dead. I must inform 
should he 


old baronet or till he has no ine power 
Pre eeslh chosld ev inn aud wee 

you wo 60 

stake—to guard Brian toon tnjusing bin 
were he to confide in me and wse my house as 


acase. Am Inot 


are for any such 


Thyra, 
Desmond in my house, it would become my duty to 
that surrounds her birth 
* And Tt do 
not wish to have the onus of such an office. I would 
not endure to retard her advancement or injure on 


in his suit to her. Butif 
meet elsewhere, your favourite and my old 
might by chance wait long enough to Ls 


s 


‘the 
scene of his imprudence. Wo, take my word for it, 
to 


my wife, the truest kindnegsto is to 
She will be like a 

the nest while she remeime here. fm 
sphere she will gain commage 


pal magn, inerensed charm, and if Spetenn de- 


ha in Se 
is it not wise im hee to Siemibel cpeck 


our help?” 
Nora eyes 


The down end kissed her flashed 

“Poor ‘Whete nervous ereature you 
are, - because | a ls, 
course petare might alter in some 


more encum- 

 aeplinee D ea a mi 
there, Nora ?”’ 

“No, no. I daresay right ; you.always 


the little 

are, Maurice,” said little lady, doubtingly. 
‘But what a pity it is we are yot rich enough to 
take poor Thyra entirely. You would not be afraid 
then, Maurice ?’’ 

“Pity you married a poor parson instead of a 
rich banker, is that what you mean, my wife ?’’ 
asked Mr. O’Byrne, with a half smile. 

“No, no, a thousand times no, Maurice!’ she 
exclaimed, throwing herself into his arms with the 
impu sive affection of a loving child rather than the 
wnatronly staidness of a ten years’ old wife. “ Don’t 
remember all my folly, Maurice. I will never wish 









overcome. | 

Nora looked half-re hfally at her husband as 
the door closed pehind their guest. 

“Manrice, I never thought you would let that 
owe pretty girl work like a slave when we can 

eep her here and never miss the little cost she 
may be to us. It is not like your usual considera- 
tion. I cannot comprehend such hand-heartedness,’’ 
she went on, impetuously. 

“* And my wife has so little confidence in the man 
she has trusted with her whole life as to suspect 
him of such mean cruelty ?” he replied, in the calm, 
~~ gravity that gave him such an ascendent over 

is impulsive little wife. 

‘Nora, do you not see the girl is pining for some 
new interests, some fresh occupation to divert her 
thoughts ? And it is impossible we cam give it to her 
here. She has tasted of good and evil of late—of 













not suffice for her.” 

“You mean that she has fallen in love with Brian 
Vesci, as wellas he with her—is that it, Maurice ?”’ 
said Nora, relaxing sufficiently to glide her little 
hand into her husband's, in coaxing amity, ‘ Why 
should not that come to pass ?” 

“No; Ido not exactly mean that, I am not so 
completely in her secreta,” replied the zxector. 
** But, were it so, it is an additional reason for her 
leaving us. I would not, on aceount, allow 
young Vesei to come here again #hils sve.is an in- 
mate ; so it would only prowen h i 
him or any other eligible adore 






















bitter and of sweet. Her former nourishment will | cl 


t her even meeting | you 
yt he went on,aoolly, 


again for what I have not got so long as we are 
together. Thank Heaven that you are so patient 
and wise, my husband. In my heart I never be- 
lieve you can be wrong, mee”? 
ish heart beats faster than 
your husband’s copl pulscs,’’ he interrupted, 
tondly. “‘Hcwever, to show yon Iam not an ice- 
verg, I will riae over to Galway this very afternoon 
ud see what can be done for your favourite. Will 


ad 


that please you, my spoilt pet 
had ton Sadinadl eetinnenl, ou fond and frne a 


caress as had ever marked their first courtship. 
_ Thyra Desmond might well envy such married 
happiness as theirs in her own lonely desolation of 
spirit. 
* « + . . a 
‘Excuse me, Mr, O’Byrne, but we really can 
give no information whatever as to our deceased 
ient, as we in a degree call him,” said Mr. 
Sullivan, the Galway banker, to whom the clergy- 
man first applied for some guidance.as to Thyra’s 


prospects. 

“ You mean that the daughter of the deceased 
Mr. Desmond is not to be entitled to.any of the ad- 
van which some greater acquaintance with her 


fatber’s:affairs would probably give her ?’’ replied | Mr 


Mr. O'Byrne, reseutfully. 

“Mr. Desmond’s sudden death left her without 
any directions or clue which conld enable her and 
hez friends to shape her ends for the fu 


Meaning, { suppose, thai qynic | an is sorrowful enough without any aggra- 
who assisted in bringi the Brian vatio penalties.” 
sbeltes ?” she returned, doubting” © | "Sie Gallirte Untenad sith polite iopestushebility 


seine 








to the reproach, whith was attered-with more im- 
petuosity ¢han was common with the calm-tempered 


“TI think you mistake either my meaning or the 
mees of the case, my dear sir,”’ he an- 
swered, blandly, after a moment’s consideration, 
“T rather intended to convey ‘to you that I had 
nothing or next to nothing to communicate rather 
than to refuse any poor aid which it is in my power 
to afford. However, though I scarcely know whe. 
ther I am justified in entering on what has been a 
confidential transanction, yet there is sufficient jus. 
tice in your argument to induce me to waive our 
ordinary business rules.”’ : 

Mr. Sullivan paused and cleared his throat after 
thig little speech, either to give his companion an 
opportunity ef exacting the proffered confidence 
or to screw ap his own courage’to the sticking. 


no wish to pry into secrets, my good 
it nosthkai lam the only friend who 
eonewn Seasnasibility,”. er 
‘Responsi y,”” return 

But all f-cam assure you is that | 
‘hor wee oonfitience except 
‘méeeessary on Miss 
you kindly tell mo 
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began Denker, ‘ Somo 
sixteen years aware, Mr. 
Eric Desmond came on the banks of Louzh 
Corrib, and at ‘time we received a con. 
munication igh respectability 
relative to mot dao “and Siaralar Zid 

@ @e singu i 
=< whole ‘to-us, that 1 actually “age 
comm 

ta 1 hea ho 
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of this quarterly zemittanse. 
were that he was on go pretext whatever to send 


iis receipt to us, nor ether person to witness 
‘the transactiuns of Go tiguent of this allowance 
when it should take place. 

**Now,”’ continued Mr. Sullivan, “ my feeling and 
that of my partner was that the whole affair 
savoured of some sort of crime, or collusion of 
crime, and we scaroely liked ta ba imany way mixed 
up in the matter. But Mr.O*Grady, oar Dublin 
correspondent, reassured us in some measure as to 
the matter when I went over to that city for the 
purpose of arranging that and some other busi- 
ness. He told me that they were scarcely more 
acquainted with the mystery than ourselves, but 
that the gentleman who arranged the matter with 
them was introduced by a most irreproachable Lon- 
don solicitor, as incapable of such dirty work as we 
ourselves could be. ‘The gentleman in question ’ he 
said ‘ wasa man of some fifty years of age, of high 
bred manners and a} but curt 
and sharp in his mode of doing business.” He told 
him that in consequence of some painful circum- 
stances connected with the past whieh were known 
to the solicitor from whom he brought an introduc- 
tion that it was necessary to make an anonymous 
allowance to a gentleman whose name and residenco 
he would give to him; that no farther information 

be given, except those particulars, and that 
the only service reqnired was to receive the money, 
which should be sent for us to punctually pay 
in and obtain a receipt from the gentleman in ques- 
tion, which would be called for within a fortnight of 
its payment by the client who thus empl their 
services, and that the said ipt was to be eare- 
fully kept, and never exhibi to any clerks or 
other outsiders, but kept by the partners themselves 
till called for. And tocom for all these in- 
structions and trouble given there would be 4 
beral allowance on the sum in question. , 

“Such,” went on Mr, Sulliven, “was the in- 
formation related to me by my ‘correspondent, 
Q’ , and Iwas fain to take his word as tv 
of his London friend, ond his perfect 
Satisfaction aa to the iety of undertaking the 
ee ne thy the Ph ogerd on ba ae 
work re; ity for years. @ obtain . Des- 
Sat cant Gah mas te 
ban iverec appa! 
factor of the recluse ot tke lake—as we understood 
‘he was called in yourneighbourhood ‘Mr. O’Byrue ”’ 

The rector nodded assent. 
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“Yea, Andso this has ceased now, so far, as 

you seem to imply. May I ask under what circum- 
stances and in what manner, my sir? that 
might give some idea of the degree of hope my poor 
ward may as to the future.” 
“T fear it is about as little as can be possibly 
said to exist, so long as there-is life,” replied the 
banker, with @ pitying smile at the reator’s persis- 
tenteagerness. “Lhe last quarterly period brought 
ouly a letter from the O’Gradys to say that the 
gentleman not as usual; that they 
had written. to the Le bankens, to ascertain the 
reason of the omission, and received # xeply to the 
effect that the client was dead, that the annuity had 
ceased with him, since no provision was made for 
its continuance, and that they were bound by the 
most spi pregantions not to reveal any part 
i or even the names of the per- 
sons connected wi till certain cirenmstances, 
and a certain lapse of time, had made if aafe and 
expedient,” ; 

“And it was this. news then which yon had to 
relate to the unfortunate man, when he last visited 
you?” observed Mr, O'Byrne, gravely. , 

“Tt was; and he appeared terribly stunned, as it 
seemed to me—as much astonished at the death 
as the failure of his income,” replied Mr. Sullivan. 
“Ho pressed me very hard on the point of endea- 
vouring to aseertain the details of the case, But 
I assured him most that 
compromise him or o ves by. 
The O’Gradys had more then once declared them- 
selves very weary of the affair, but having once 
undertaken it they did not feel it right to give it 
up so long as no fresh eireumstance occurred to 
alter their feelings or duty on tho subject. The 
old gentleman went off somewhat angry and cer- 
i ited om the occasion, sud the next 
news we had was of his death,” 


FQ 


“ Ah, yes. £06} ere niaes Sh ean aneternind to her. 


by the blow,” te the clergyman, with some 
austerity, that was 305 poneeoly called for by, the 
innocent agentof others’ will, 

“Then, am [ to suppose. that ib would be of no 
avail to inquire at the O’Gradys’ bank ag to the 
persons concerned, Mr. Sullivan?” he weat on, after 
a few minutes’ thought. 

“Tf I were to give an opinion on the subject, I 
should say most decidedly not,’’ was the reply, “I 
do notthink it probable that any weaneanl firm of 
bankers or tors are likely to afford information 
to a stranger which was refused to well-known and 
tried correspondents, nor do I at all think it probable 
that the eonfidence that was not given to the father 
would be granted to the daughter in such a case. 
Take my advice, Mr. O' Byrne, wait a little till time 
may develope the mystery that hangs over this 
story. If it ie mingled with yo Sage crime, it is 
surely better hidden behind the veil that hangs 
Bot if ip had any man’s misfortune or 

with ) Fely on it 


may be her 
the world, Am I notright?”’ he went on, secing 
the reflective expression of bis listener’s downcast 
eye, 

“T am perhaps reduced to such » beliof from 
sheer necggsity, van,” returned the rector, 
gravely. “And in any case lam in good trath 

rateful for the patience and courtesy which you 

ve shown towards me in my intercessions 
young ward,” 


— 
CHAPTER XVII, 


“Tracy, will you present me to that splendid | and breeds 
you 


girl you were bowing to just pow? She gare 
such a fascinating bow and smile thet Iam con- 
vinced you have the peivilege of tacking a fri 
on to your skirts where she is in question,” said o 
rising young nobleman, the under-seore of some 
mysterious Irish department and the heir toa mar- 
quisate, if not te any very ample wealth to gild the 
Marquis’s coronet. 

Algernon Tracy laughed incredulously. 

“* My dear Oran’ is- 
taken in life. The ‘splendid girl, 
justly call her is about the proudest girl i 
Emerald Isle, and with some reason, you w 
since she is an earl’s daughter and an heiress, be- 
sides being, as you see, a beauty into the 
She is Lady Beatrix Clare, and this is her first ap- 
pearance for some months at the vice-regal court. 
1 fancy she knows she looks uncommonly well 
pene ng Mad wel girls. — venture = 

evlew si a m mieter horse than 

half-bred Arab.” . 

Pi... d i + bo cane re 
re and ip ys 

Lord Oranmore, entenaiastorally. “ She is ‘a 

the handsomest girl I ever saw, Who brings her 

out? Whereis her chaperone for the time being, 

Tracy,” he went on, his eyes wandering for the time 

over the maze of carriages and horses, 

“You may well say for the ‘time being,’” 


more, you never was more mm! 
* as 





laughed Algernon Traoy, “‘since the thus 
honoured is the office by the sated use @ 
domes’ hrage, rightful gnardianis her auni, 
Oa ra, but sho is, [ fancy, hors de 
and so Antrim takes the charge for 


& question ef ali, Oranmoze,” he wont on, 
ughingly, “You have not asked whether the 
youug lady is open to competition to all comers,” 
“1 sa ™ that remark you mean to con- 
voy adoubt on the subject, said Lord Oranmore, 
with affected carelessness, 
“ Perhaps. But still donot mean to say that 
irrecoverable, if report speaks true,’’ was tho 
-jesting reply, “I believe there is only a cousin 
in the case, but including a cousin who ig heir to 
thefamily title of her maternal side, and who is 
rather formidab]. the bargain,” 

“His name, most intelligent and faithful 
friend ?”’ asked the young moblaman, with feigned 
solemnity, ‘‘ his name, that l may condemn it to 
the destraction it mexits.”” : 

“ Oh, itis by no means unknowa tofame. It is 
Ashworth—-or rather that is his shyle and title. 
The pod name, | believe, cbycrany be tah is - 
very slight consequence, singe it has got nothing to 
do with that of your innamorata, or rather your 
admiration, to speak.more correctly.” ’ 

“* Weil, n’i infradace me, that ia the point 
in question,” observed Lord Oranmore, eagerly. 

“I dare not, except by deputy. The chaperone 
looks too serenely formidable, Bas I will make 
interest with my aunt, and perhaps she will beard 
the horn in. heg Igir. me With mo to ber 
_ And in.a fow moments the earl Jed his friend, half- 
jestingly talking, toa stylish middle-aged lady in 


one of the best parts of the ground, who gave a 
half-comic smile at the request evidently presented 


At length, after some brief colloquy, Algernon 
beckoned his friend to the spot, 

“ Mrs, ord ‘Tracy will bear you hapmless 
through the dangerous ordeal, Oranmore,” he said, 
‘that is if you will give her your arm through the 
mage of carriages and horses, to the carriage of 

y Antrim, will you not mia zia?’’ said the 
“ gader-sac: ’ gaily, ‘for my sake." 

“Impertinent boy! It is well I have no daughters 
to marry, 80 | am able totelerate safely such imper- 
tinence,” laughed Mrs. Tracy, “ Lord Oranmore, 
you are oy safe in my hande, from that very 
reason,” she added. “‘ No one will consider yon. are a 
doomed victim because you are seen with me.” 

**T am notat all sure of that,’’ replied the young 
nobleman, with a smiling bow, “lt might be as 
dangerous to be exposed to a Ninon as an Hebe 
where 89m persons are concerned.’ 

Very tarned,” replied Mra. Tracy, calmly. 
“T really think you deserve my good offices from 
that clever speech. There, I think I ean devise 
an exCUge to Antrim, and you must do the rest 
yourself.’”’ 

It was a Service of some difficulty and danger to 
steer the way through the erowded reviow grounds, 
but Lord Oranmore was skil!fal and his companion 
tage sae and ere many minutes, they were at 
the of Antrim’s carriage, near which 
gy sat, on her splendid half-bred. 

The introduction to the chaperone and tho greet- 
ings of the ladies were duly got over. Then Mrs. 
Traoy said, carelessly : 

“Lady Beatrix, my friend Lord Oranmore 
is @ devoui of horses in all their moods and 
tenses, or, to speak more technically, kinds 
, and he has fallen in love with 
your beautiful Hafiz, is not his name?” she went 
on, glancing mischievously from the young noble- 
man to the Arab horse, on which the high-spirited 
girl looked so completely at-home and graceful. 

* Perhaps Mrs. 4 is right,” said the young 
man, coolly. “ That is, f was wonderfully attracted to 
ane splendid steed, Lady Beatrix. Is he a great 

eb” 


“ Well, I am afraid I do not goin for making very 
fierce love to a dumb animal,” laughed tho fair 
equestrian. “I rather think you are sure to lose 
your influence if you should do so. Don’t you think 
so, Lord more ?’* 

He shook his héad. a 

* Perhaps we human beings ought rather to 
thank you for the distinction, if you really do only 
apply the idea to the brute creation,” he replied, 
gravely. “But I must protest if you inclade your 
friends in such a category.” 

“Oh, I scarcely know that I do. I fancy the 
principle applies very well in all cases,” said Lady 
Beatrix, laughingly. “‘ Depend on it very little good 
is obtained by mere love and indulgence. I do 
believe it is far better to ea cold exterior, 
and then everyone contracts for a smile as a boon.’ 

“Lady Beatrix, what treason! What can you 
mean? You must delight in torture and in bondage,” 
returned Lord Oranmore, “ There is no truth in love 
or friendahip if yourideas were correct; surely it 





is from. complete inexperience of man’s devoted 
ehivalry to tho fair beloved that you speak, it cannot 
be from your heart,” 

And have hed such wonderful experience of 
your sex is ter and requirements that you 
speak ?”’ replied the lady, arehly. ‘‘Suraly the 
Lord Oranmore must be most fortunate in the fair 
Griselda who is his appointed fate.” 

‘She has yet to be found, at any rate to be won,” 
ho. returned, significantly. “ But to speak of less 
philosophical topics, tell me are you to be at the 
Castle Ball to-night ?’’ 

wh ,, Sappose ‘So-rthat is unless I change my 
mind,” sho replied. “I intend it at the presont 
mW y the fact b ai 

yon ensure the y promising me your 
hand for the first walt? I wil not say tho first 
quadrille, that isso dull aad cold,” he said, ear- 


J. 
‘Suppose I did, do you really imagine it would 
oblige me to come?” she asked, perversely. 
“Noblesse oblige. A word given is enough when 
knights and are in question,” said Lord Oran- 


“ Berhope your rity is that I 
secu 

have ordered my cat that it happened 

te. pies me,” she anewored, laughing. ‘I 

ro id oe not +e a pat showing that off in 

@ ball-room, I verily believe it will break some half 
dozen female hearts,’’ 

“You mean male hearts, surely,” said the young 
Man, gravely. 

“By no means; I never heard of such a catas- 
trophe,” she said, with affected surprise. “It is a 
contingency that never even occurred to me to aim 

#¥, So cseenn, Seinen but 
} ou are severe, ly ix; you aro bu 
in jest, of conrse, but even that ia a ead libel on 
us,’ he aaid, in a wounded tone, that betrayed 
some real susceptibility to the satire. 

Tho girl understood it at a glance. 

“May, surely, it apa to zo 2 Ti pores to 
your sa sense and se " she said, 
more softly. “ It is but us silly women who allow 
ourselves to be run away with by every passing 
emotion ; you are more sufficient to es.” 

* T fear not,’’ he xeplied, in a tone of half-real, 
half-affected sadness. “I fear not, Lady Beatrix, 
I often faney we are but weak puppota, to be looked 
on and played with at your pleasure ; at least up to 
a certain point, thea it might pass from sadness to 


a hp Y 
The girl was somewhat intorested in her new 
goqneinianes, or rather her vanity was grati- 
fied by his evident devotion and admiration on} so 
brief an acquaintance. Gaston’s independence was 
utterly repugugat, while yet it acted like a spell on 
her proud, imperious nature, But hore was a man 
young, and even outwardly attractiwe, and with 
ter wealth than Lord Ashworth could boast, and 
er very glance had charmed him to her gide, aud 
mede him a sudden captive to her will, She was not 
inconstant to her tacit betrothsl, She did but 
desire to prove to Gaston that others were coming 
and suing humbly for what he seemed almost to 
force himself to accept. 

“ Well, I will not play such an odious part as you 
describe, monsigneur,”” sho said, gaily. “I do not 
think you are quite just to us any more than to 
yourselves,” she went on, with a gentleness she had 
not yet assumed in her tone and manner. “It 
does not suit some natures, 7 know, to be grave 
and submissive and patient, but it doos not follow 
that they notas true and as noble at heart, even in 
their apparent imperiousness.”’ 

 T believe it, most ferventry,” he said, eagorly. 
‘And it ‘is a miserable meanness of spirit 
demand such poor, weak gentlensss in the queens 
of your sex, when there is more actual glory in re- 
ceiving the precious boon of such a loye than a 
hundred inferior and more easily-gained‘hearts, For- 
give my folly Lady Beatrix ; I should have interpreted 
you better than to deem you were in earnest,’ 

The giri’s alarm rose now, 

She could scarcely donbt that the enthusiastic 
nature of the young Irishman was canght and in- 
flamed, even at this brief and early period of their 
acquaintance, 

What did she intend, if it proved tobeso? Did 
she wish to play the coquethe and run the risk of 
reprobation from the verdict of a somewhat severe 
tone of feoling in the vice-regal court on such 
points, and of which her chaperone had not failed 
to warn her on undertaking the office. 

Or did she wish to gain the envied position of a 
marchioness of an ancient coronet, and to which 
her wealth could impart all that could be needed of 
splendour and luxury ? 

She had no leisure to decide at the moment, Sho 
could but evade the matter by turning from the im- 
petuous admirer to her chaperone and the amiable 
Mrs. Tracy, who had been keeping the dowager 
chained in some common bit of gossip during the 
coloquy. 

“Lady Antrim, Iam very tired. May we go 
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home? And if the ball is really to be our fate I 
must lie down in despair,” she said, playfully 
caressing her horse’s neck, “just like poor Hafiz 
did the last day I rode him to the meet. _Mrs. 
Tracy, please to carry off this friend of yours,’’ she 
added, with a pretty smile and an outstretched hand 
to the sponsor of the Lord Oranmore. : 

It was impossible to resist the pretty, imperious 
tyrant, and the little group were about to separate 
on their various directions, when they were sud- 
denly joined by s most unexpected new comer. 

“Excusp my intrusion. I perceive that I am 
totally unexpected to some at least of your party. 
Lady Antrim, perhaps I shall be able to spare 
you tho trouble of escorting my cousin home,” said 
@ voice whose rich sweetness was of such unus' 
timbre that once heard could scarcely be forgotten, 
and the next moment Lord Ashworth stood, with a 
most provoking placidity, before the astonished 
group. ! 

Lady Beatrix was entirely unconscious how long 
her lover might have been near enough to listen to 
her gay badinage with her new admirer, and, more- 
over, cherished a comfortable improssion that, had 
he even heard their dialogue, it would have exacted 
more contempt than jealousy in his mind. 

It was, however, impossible to read the actual 
truth in the impassive features of the young noble- 
man. 

His eyes were as brightly penetrating and his 
lips as sarcastically smiling as if neither regrets 
nor alarm were possible to his ideas of the world 
around. : 

Lady Antrim, at any rate, was totally innocent of 
any such suspicion. 

* You are most considerate, and I expect I shall 
be considered no less so, if I accept your offer, 
Lord Ashworth,”’ she said, graciously. “The truth 
is that I have a visit or two to make before I return 
home, and your cousin is so fatigued that she 
scarcely could have cared to accompany me. Now 
I doubt not the Lady Kathleen will consider me 
perfectly justified in delegating my duties to so 
able a deputy.” 

And in a few moments the adieux were spoken 
and the cousins started on their return home. 

“Is it a case, Lord Oranmore ?”’ laughed Mrs. 
Tracy. ‘Are you ‘sold,’ to use a cant phrase ?”’ 

‘“*] ? Oh dear no; I never valued any prize I would 
gain without trouble since the day I was two years 
old, Mrs. Tracy,’’ replied the nobleman, coolly, 
“and in this instance the tempting fruit may well 
pay for the pains it may cost to pluck it from the 
stem. However, I am by no means sure that I 
may persist in the fancy— 

“If she not be made for me, 
Why care I how fair she be? 

“And there are maidens in Erin more lovely by 
far who may be won by a coronet in prospective and 
a title in possession. Still, so far as I can see, it 
will be rare sport to spoil Lord Ashworth’s game 
and carry off the heiress beauty from beneath his 
very nose. Will you help me, fair Juno?” headded, 
coaxingly. 

And Mrs. Tracey’s shake of the head did not 
quite imply a negative. 


(To be continued.) 








THE PRACTICAL WOMAN: 


Tue thoroughly practical woman is destitute of 
imagination. Not a shred of such cobwebs as 
try, sentiment, or romance ever lingers in her 
rain. Sheis a good housekeeper, in the common 
usage of the term, tears up carpets every spring, 
fills the house with painters, carpenters, and paper- 
hangers, scrubs paint and whitens ceilings, scolds 
children and servants, and finishes at night with a 
Caudle lecture because Mr. Jones came home late 
and forgot to see the plumber about those new 
faucets for the bath-room. 

The autumn comes with gorgeous hues and mist- 
crowned hills, and purple sunsets, but to the mind 
of the practical woman it brings only visions of 
pickling, and canning, and preserving. 

She reads the daily papers—certainly all the mar- 
riages, deaths, murders, and casualties—but she 
cannot tell you the title of one of Dickens’ works, 
or of Longfellow’s or Whittier’s poems. She prides 
herself upon her firmness. When she says “ No,” 
always means it, and uses that negative invariably 
when any scheme of pleasure is proposed. Her will 
is law in the household, and her husband is in- 
fluenced to her own narrow views of life, or driven 
to seek sympathy outside of home. 

Motherhood has no sacred meaning, children are 


in the way, and brought up because it is inevitable. 
She thinks much of the accumulation of money, and 
asafe investment. Her mind seldom soars above 
the level of her daily cares and duties, and her 
friends are regaled with a recital of her numerous 
triais, perplexities, aches and ills. 

She attends church regularly with her children 








and dozes over a religious book on the Sabbath 
afternoon. She reviles her neighbour, who trains 
vines over her porch, and who dances and plays 
croquet with her children, and makes home an 
earthly paradise to her husband, as light minded 
and frivolous—a mere “ Frou-Frou.” Not dre.i- 
ing that little ‘“‘ Frou-Frou,” with her feminine 
longing for admiration and love, is a more truly 
spirituelle woman —a woman of finer 
sympathies and intuitions, of a warmer heart, a 
sweeter, more lovable nature. : 
Practical common sense is an excellent quality, 
et it does not form a perfect temale character, un- 
hes blended with imagination and those gentle 
qualities without which a woman’s nature is sterile 
and unlovable. om 








THE DEFECTIVE NAIL. 


I LooKEp ata ter nailing one da » 
Some weather on in a workmanlike way, 
And saw that the claw of the hammer he 


clapped 
To a nail which the moment before he had 


tapped, 

And, drawing it out, threw it by with a jerk, 

Took ee es instead went on with hi 
Work. 


“What's that for?” I asked him. ‘“ Have 
nails grown so cheap 
That you toss them away as too worthless too 


keep  ¥ 

“No,” he answered, “it bent in the driving, 
and so, 

Lest it make a bad job, to the ground it must 
go. 

We draw while we're able,” he said, with a 


grin, 
“For we can’t pull it out, once we hammer it 
in.” 


When the nail had been followed by one that 
was , 

I noticed beside it a dent in the wood— 

= mark had been made by the base of the 
claw 

Through the strong force exerted the bent nail 
to draw; 

And there the depression, to eyesight quite 


plain, 
Though twice painted over will doubtless re- 
main. 


No marvellous incident certainly ; still 

It set me to thinking, as little things will, 

ee pes like nails, be they wrong ones or 
rig 

Can’t be drawn from their places when ham- 
mered in tight; 

And though drawn ere they sink to the head, 
leave behind 

By a drawing some traces on body and 
mind. 


bed . young man seeks money and nothing 
eside, 
Ant, ong Ben Franklin, his meanness to 


ide, 

Does small things for pelf, and with muck-rake 
in hand, 

Shows the crown overhead, petty gains to com- 


mand, 
Though it end in that wealth he is anxious to 


win, 
He has struck a bent nail and has hammered it 
in. 


When a dashing young man at the outset of life, 

Who has won some pure maiden and made her 
his wife, 

Leaves his home and his wife for some low, 
murky den, 

Where he drinks and carouses with dissolute 


men, 
The nail he is driving may crooken to sin; 
Better pull it quickly, not hammer it in. 


When some neighbour of those sees their faults 
through a glass 


That makes them too large for the censor to 


pass, 

oes sense of their wickedness, righteously 
ot, 

Calls one a mere miser, the other a sot— 

He is handling a nail that is not worth a pin; 

Like a corkscrew ‘twill twist if he hammer itin. 

When a girl shows the world that she surely 

thinks less 

a culture and conduct than gadding and 
ress ; 

When she eagerly seeks for a confab with those 

Whose talk solely runs upon dresses and’beaux, 


——.*] 


Neglecting home duties some street yarn to 
spiu— 
That nail will give trouble if once hammered in, 


When a wife finds her temper grow peevish and 


sour, 

And the tones that once charmed her have lost 
all their power ; 

When she scolds till her husband, in fury and 


pain, 
Like a fool seeks in whiskey oblivion to gain— 
’T were better by far did she never begin 
To tap on that nail, much less hammer it in. 


When some woman—wife, widow, or spinster 
the same— 

Too eager to blow the dull coals toa flame, 

The faults of her sisters brings closer to view, 

caiee this one street-gadder, and that one a 


iW, 
Her nail has a flaw, is ill-shapen and thin, 
As she’ll find to her cost when she hammers it 
in. 


Enough for the lesson. The nails that we 


drive, . 
Not through boards that are pulseless, but 
frames that are live, 


Examine them well, closely scan ere too late ; 

Should they prove of firm metal, well-cut, and 
quite ah pe 

Regardless of sneering, or clamour, or din, 

Place each where it should be, and hammer it 
in B. 





SOIENCE. 


Ir is a curious fact that no water has been found 
in the storage cells of camels which have died in 
England, although, as is well known, the cell con- 

rtmont of the camel’s stomach is used in the East 

y the’animal as a reservoir of water, whenco it 
draws its requisite supply for drinking on long jour. 
neys across ing deserts. Naturalists suppose 
that the water-storing process ceases when the well- 
being of the creature no longer requires it. 

A STATEMENT showing the difference between the 
strain which can be sustained by the new toughened 
glass and that which ordinary glass is capable of 
bearing, was made ata late meeting of the Society 
of Arts. A member stated that when tested in the 
well-known Kircaldy machine the untempered glass 
gave way ata strain of two hundred aud seventy- 
nine pounds, while the toughened glass yielded only 
when the strain was increased to thirteen hundred 
and forty-eight pounds, The only substantial ob- 
jection which has yet been urged against this 
toughened glass is itd liability to break into very 
small fragments when it does break at all. 

T 8 natural pressure of the atmosphere is now ap- 
plied to raising coal from the mines in the Creuzot 
district in France. The air is exhausted from a hol. 
low tube running along the shaft from the bottom to 
the top of the colliery. At the foot of this tube isa 
piston, fitted to it, and supporting a cage into which 
the coal is loaded. When the cage is full, the air 
from the mine is allowed to press upon the piston 
underneath, and there being a vacuum above the pis- 
ton and the cage the load is borne upward to the sur- 
face. Not only is the coal raised in this way, but the 
ventilation of the mine is vastly improved, for the 
contaminated air of the collieryfl ows up through the 
tube, bearing the loaded cage aboveit, while its place 
is constantly béing supplied by the inflow of fresh air 
from the surface. 

ProressoR TYNDALL recently described the con- 
struction of the delicate measuring instruments 
known as Whitworth guages, in a lecture before 
the Royal Institution. The machine is the invention 
of Sir Joseph Whitworth, the eminent English me- 
chenician, who as a starting point first sought to ob- 
tain a perfectly plane surface, free from the slightest 
unevenness, by means of which all untruthful me- 
chanical work could be detected. The process adop- 
ted to secure this consisted in coating the surface of 
one plane with colouring matter, so that by placing 
another upon it the excrescences could be perceived. 
He finally produced two plane surfaces so trus that if 
placed upon one another, they would adhere when 
pressed by the hand. Sir Joseph Whitworth thinks 
this adhersion is due to the pressure of the atmosphere 
externally, the air being wholly removed from be- 
tween the metallic surfaces; but Professor ‘I'yndall 
is disposed to attribute it to molecular attraction,— 
that is, the attraction of the particles of metal in one 
plane for the particles of metal in the other. The 
Whitworth gauge is an application of these perfect 
planes to purposes of measurement. The most deli- 
cate of these machines will measure and record dil- 
ferences of one millionth of aninch. Four thousand 
such parts, ssid Dr. Tyndall, taken together, only 
equal the thickness of a sheet of ordinary French 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


BY 
Cuarces GaRvICE, 
AUTHOR OF 


‘Only Country Love,” “The Gipsy Peer,” “ Fickle 
Fortune,” etc., etc. 
—>__ 


CHAPTER XLII. 
Let it work, 
For ‘tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard. Si 

Stumpy’s relief of mind at Leicester’s intelligenc® 
that they were cast ashore in France instead of Ire- 
land was intense, and he fell to and ate heartily of 
the food which Leicester had brought, but not until 
he bad seen Leicester himself hard at work in a 
similar way. 

His gratitude to his preserver was none the less 
hearty and sincere because he did not, or could not, 
give it expression, and he eyed Leicester now and 
then with an afiéctionate earnestness which ex- 
pressed his feelings pretty plainly. 

The French peasants hung round them while they 
ate the bread and meat, and then were for taking 
them into the village to be examiued by the 
notary. 

But Leicester, after a moment’s conference with 
Stumpy, told the simple people that he and his com- 
panion were very tired, and that they would prefer 
to rest awhile before presenting themselves for ex- 
oe m 

© peasants, with true French politeness, imme- 
diately left them, % ; 

“Now,” said Leicester, as the last blue blouse dis- 
appeared round the corner, “we must give those 
goed people the slip, I suppose. It seems ungrateful 
yo is true I have paid them for the food, but 

“You needn’t give them the slip, sir,” said Stumpy, 
erumpily. “I must, cos you know why ; but you’re 
4 injured gentleman, and ‘ud better see the proper 
high and mighty folk, and tell ‘em all, I’ll beta 
thousand dollars to a meat pie that they’ll help 
you over; make a great fuss too—an’ so they ought.” 

“ Make a great fuss,” mused Leicester, thoughtfully. 

“That is just what I wish to avoid, Ko, my 
friend, we'll stick together, for better or for worse.” 

And, to stop the grave objections which the poor 


fellow was about t 
is hand. ut to generously urge, he held out 


eare, 


4 





The couvict tovk it and shook it reverently, 
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[THB COUNTERFEITS. | 


Tt ain't for the likes o’ me,” he said. “ You know 
what Iam——”’ 

“T meant to forget that,” said Leicester, then sud- 
denly he added: “Stumpy, my friend, you are 
almost as black as a nigger.” 

The man grinned and looked at Leicester. 

“ You ain’t as fair as a snowball, sir.’’ 

“* No,”’-said Leicester; then he fell into a brown 
study, from which he awoke with sudden energy. 

“Stumpy,” he exclaimed, “listen! You spoke 
just now of a great deal of fuss. Thatis what I do 
not want. Suppose you have been served as I have 
been—had been outwitted by a clever rogue who 
imagined that when he had kidnapped you out of 
the way he had got rid of you for ever, suppose all 
this, and that you had escaped, by a miracle, as I 
have done—what would you do?” 

Stumpy scratched his wet head and digested the 
problem. 

“ Well, guv’nor,’’ he said, slowly and with hesita- 
tion,‘ I reckon I should come the same game over him, 
and if he was cunning I should be cunning. I’d get 
on his track somehow, and drop on him when he 
was least expecting me.” 

“Exactly,”’said Leicester, with an ominous flash of 
his dark eye ; “and that is just what I will do. Now 
how is that to be done?” 

“False whiskers,” said Stumpy, suggesting the 
only disguise with which he was acquainted. 

No,” said Leicester. “Do you speak French ?” 

Stumpy shook his head, 

“The only furrin language I knows, guv’nor, is a 
bit o’ Spanish.” 

“Spanish !” said Leicester, ‘The very thing. I 
know enough of it to pass muster ina society where 
it is seldom spoken, Stumpy, I see it all. I must 
be a Spanish artist, a musician, and you—if you 
don’t mind playing second fiddle—shall be my ser- 
vant.” 

Stumpy’s face expressed his delighted approval of 
the latter part of the proposal. 

“The game must be played well,” continued 
Leicester. ‘*One man we have to deal with is no 
common rogue, He is clever, daring, and utterly un- 
scrupulous.” 

“ A regular out-and-out villain,” put in Stumpy. 

“Just so,’’ said Leicester. “So that it behoves 
us to be careful. A second-rate disguise would 
betray us at once. No; we must be careful.” 

“Then it won’t do for us to be had up before the 
beak here,” said Stumpy, “or else every soul in 
Francé, and England, too, for that matter, will know 
as much about the matter as we sball.’’ 

“No,” said Leicester ; and then they decided that 











they would wait till nightfall and make good their 
escape. 

Accordingly, when it grew dark the two stole 
along the beach, and entered a village some miles 
farther along the coast than that against which they 
had been cast up. 

Leicester had a little money with him sewn in his 
canvas belt, and Stumpy, having received his wages 
on the day of the storm, was similarly supplied. 

By dint of great economy and carefulness they 
reached Paris uninterfered with, and here Leicester, 
without loss of time, commenced to put his plans 
into execution. 

At a broker’s shop he purchased @ capital wig of 
white, or rather iron-gray hair, invested in a pair of 
broad-rimmed spectacles at an optician’s, and pur- 
chased at a ready-made tailor’s a suit befitting an 
elderly foreigner of modest means. 

Stumpy was accommodated with decent clothes, 
his long black locks well oiled and combed, and a 
small pair of gold rings set in his ears. 

The two, when surveying each other on the first 
occasion of donning the disguises, were mutually 
astonished. 

“T should not have known yex, Stumpy!” said 
Leicester. 

“ And your own mother wouldn’t know you, sir,” 
said Stumpy. 

Leicester sighed. 

One phase of the position harassed him terribly— 
what were his parents and those he loved suffering 
on his bebalf ? 

Did they think him dead, or what? 

However, with his usual resolution, he determined 
to struggle against the despondence which set iu 
upon him whenever he pondered the situation of 
those he had been torn from, and determined to go 
back to them and, if possible, save them from the 
talons of the captain. 

After waiting about a week in Paris to accustom 
themselves to their disguises the two sham Spaniards 
crossed to England. 

Stumpy was for going to London first, but Leices- 
ter had formed other plans, 

“T shall make an experiment,” he said, “and test 
our disguises and our power of sustaining them. 
We will go straight down to the place from whence 
the ruffians carried me. If I am not recognized 
there I shall not fear London.” 

Accordingly Leicester took tickets, second class, 
for himself and Stumpy to Penruddie. 

They arrived at night, and boldly determined to 
put their disguises to the test. 

Leicester marched slowly down to the “Blue 
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Lion,” Stumpy walking at his side and carrying 
a small valise. 

It was arranged that Leicester should pretend 
entire ignorance of English and that Stumpy should 
interpret, in broken English, for his master. 

Entering the bar, Leicester, with his blue spec- 
tacles on, smiled blandly and raised his hat, 

He had been famous for his brusqueness in the 
old days; to heighten the disguise he had resolved 
now to be very polite. 

Martha eyed the travellers with evident signs of 
suspicion and dislike. 

She distrusted foreigners. 

Her yellow bandanna was tied round her head 
and she looked more ill-tempered than ever. 

“Can we have something to eat and to drink?” 
asked Stumpy, im broken English, 

Martha nodded ftritably and waved ber hand to- 
ward the parlour, 

The two entered. 

Leicester looked round the room and seated him- 
self in @ distant corner, 

There was the usual of fishermen, 
but Leiceater noticed at once that they were ailent 
and that upon all there sat an expression of discon- 
a ny restlessness. he 

© change was eo great from what he remem- 
a the tap-room company to be that he could nes 
ail to notice it, 

A tbrill of indignation ran him as the 
door opened and Job entered, and he could searcely 
refrain from springing at the wily little rogueand 


securing him at once. 
But he was slightly mollified by observing even 
on Job’s fage, as on thatof all the others, that po- 
——- of Speer oe - discontent, 

eyed him tumpy a— glances, 
and nodding to the others, took his old seat, calling 
as he did ae for some ale. 

Polly brought it, and then asked Stumpy what he 
would have, looking hard meanwhile at . 

After co ing with his master Stu ordered 
some bread and cheese and ale, which s00n 
brought. 

The fishermen, after eyeing the pair curiously, 
commenced to talk about the weather and other 
commonplace topics. 

Leicester took a paper from his pocket and made 
believe. to read it, his ears wide open—and his eyes, 
too, under his hand—the while. 

Presently Job rose to light his pipe, and instead of 
reseating himself in his old place dropped into a 
obair near Leicester, 

‘**Come far, sir?” he said, opening up a conver- 
sation. 

Leicester raised his eyebrows and shook his head, 
waving his band towards Stumpy, who interpreted 
the sentence, and replied, in broken English: 

* No, not far; from London.” 

“ New to England ?” asked Job. 

Stumpy nodded, showing all his teeth. 

“ Yo—es, come from Spain.” 

“ Oh,” said Job, with a sigh and another glance at 

cester, 

“ Your governor I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said Stumpy. ‘“ My master.” 

“ What's his name, if it isn’t a rude question?” 
said Job, 

“ Signor Edgardo,” said Stumpy. “He is a very 
clever man; what you call a doctor—a musico,” 

“Qb,” said Job. “And what might be your 
name?” 

“ Stampino,” said Stumpy, with another grin so 
diverting that even Leicester could scarcely refrain 
from smiling. 

“Stampino,” said Job. “ Hem! Come down here 
for a little quiet, I suppose? Nice place.” 

“ My master have come down to collect what you 
call grass—no, herbs and plants. He's a botap- 
iser,”’ 

Job nodded. 

His undefined suspicions were vanishing, and he 
spoke more freely. 

“ Oh, a botaniser, is he? I know; gets plants and 
atioks ’em in a book. Well, there’s plenty about here, 
and that’s about all there is.” 

“Nothing remarkable, what you call famous, in 
the ghee 2” eaid Stumpy. 

* Nothing,” said Job, shortly, 

“ No big castles or fine houses.?” asked Stumpy. 

“ Oh, there’s some of them,’’ said Job, 

“And what you call grand people?” said 
Stumpy. 

Job shook his head, 

The other men by this time had dropped into 
silence, and were smoking and listening to Job and 
the “ furriner.’’ 

“No!” exclaimed Stumpy, with a shrug of the 
eyebrows, ‘‘ We thought we see some large houses 
on the road,” 

“So you did,” said Job, “but they’re empty.” 





“Where has thé great people gone ?” asked 


Stumpy. 

Job did not relish being questioned, and frowned 
uneasily. 

“Gone? Oh, anywhere. Some of ’em to London,” 

“ And who does the big house, that castle on the 
hill, belong to?” asked Stumpy. 

“ To Miss Mildmay,” said Job. 

“ Vat, a young or an old signora ?” 

“ Young,” said Job. 

“And gone?” asked St , turning to the 
com with a sad gallantry. Tuat is a peoty.” 

© rmen laughed freely. 

“Why has she gone for?” 

Because she didn’t choese to »” said Job 
ou rtly, and frowning at the others, however, 
were amused by the foreigner’s queer gestures, and 
answered him. 

“She's gone, gav’nor, because of @ nasty, un- 


business. 
“ In——~deed,” aaid St “ And se house, 
summninee 

empty,” said the man who answered 


“ They’re gone too?” gaid Stumpy: “ Why for ?”* 
“Because of the same business,” laughed the 
fisherman, who was new to Penraddie, and not a 
ot is etrange,” oxi St sipping his beer 
“It is etrange,”’ um py, 
and making a wi ie, wah: aeee ie dnen 
laugh. ‘* What is thie besiness ?** 
“Oh, not much ; a marder,” replied the man. 
Job knocked the table angrily, and called out for 
some beer to stop the conversation ; but Stumpy was 
Rot to be ban and 


eall 
wey ’* gnid the man, 


* who was murdered? I am curious ; pardon 
me,” 


“A or ® servant,” said the fisherman. “A 
fellow ealled Starling.” 

At the name Signor Edgardo raised his glass and 
drained it, then laid his head upon the table and 
evidently went to sleep. Of course, as he did not 
understand English, the conversation was not very 
interesting to him. 

“Starling! I thought that was a bird,” said 
so which the fishermen laughed, Job join- 

ng in. 
a At how washe murdered? This is a strange 
place !” 

“ Chucked over the cliff,”’ said the man. 

“ Oh, that is terrible!” ejaculated’Stumpy, throw- 
ing up his hands. ‘* What you mean by ‘ chucked '? 
Tosgsed over like a ball ?” 

The man nodded. 

“And what for him chucked over? And who 
chucked him ?” 

“ What for? I don’t know. I know who chucked 
him though,” said the man ; “ at least, the crowner’s 
jury said they know, and I suppose that’s right.” 

“Who was it?” asked Stumpy, with almost too 


much eagerness. 

“ Why, one of the young chaps as lived in that red 
house yon were talking about, Master Dodson— 
Leicester as we calls him.” 

Here the Spanish gentleman swoke suddenly—so 
suddenly that he knocked over his grog glass aud 
Stumpy’s pot. 

There was a confusion caused by the acci- 
dent, and Stumpy’s pot was refilled, 

The Spanish gentleman was profuse in his apolo- 
gies, all in Spanish, and bowed and scraped and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

Then he said something in Spanish to his servant, 
who replied, and turned to Job. 

“My master says he will smokeacigerette in ze 
open air. Can we have some tobac-—— a segar?” 

Now a cigar was seldom called for at the ‘* Blue 
Lion,” but after a few minutes « bundle was brought 
in and laid before the “ signor.” Leicester took two or 
three, litone andstepped out. 

Stumpy remained in the room. 

“Tt is very strange,"he said, “very! A murder is 
not what you would call common in England? 
“What did you do with ze Mastro Leicester ; hang 
a} by ze neck?” 

“No,” said the man, shaking his head. ‘ He died 
without that, He fell over the cliff with the chap he’d 
done for, and so the country was saved the trouble 
of that, 

Stumpy, thinking that he had pumped quite enough 
for the present requested Polly to hand him acigar on 
his own account and leant back with an air of enjoy- 
ment. 

Presently{the signor came in, and, after a few words 
with him, Stumpy asked if they could have a bed. 

Martha answered shortly and decisively! 

“No! I haven’t got any beds to spare.’ 

Stumpy iaqu where he could get one. 


* Here, Will,” said the talkative fisherman, sha'- 
ing Willie Sanderson, who hai been asleep. ‘‘ Can’t 
you let this gentleman and his man havea couple of 

ds ?” 

Willie rubbed his eyes and nodded. 

“T daresay,” he said, staring about him. 

Stumpy thanked him politely, and expressed a 
desire to go to it at once. 

Willie rose, and Stumpy followed him into the 
bar to make ents, the talkative fisherman 
leaving the room 

Job rose sudelammedithe door after them, then 

ing at the sigaor, whowas standing at the fire, 


ry 
% none of you that chattering idiot ? 
hie month too wide for 


want to 
**'gaid some one i 
ver tat What tho o's 
? One can’t understand 


f 
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Well, that's M pol fanlt,”’ growled the oth 

e s Ma 8 other. 
“Why don’t ye keep a ldtkt on the wall in the cellar 
if ye don’t.like the ’baeca about 2?” 

“T-will, too,” said Job. ‘Them as Stampy ro- 
entered. with Willie, hemuttered a warning ‘* Hush !” 
and silence fell pore : 

Stumpy approached his master and acquainted him. 
io Spanish that beds were procured. 

Then the signor rose, bowed all round, and took 
his leave, followed by Stumpy, with Willie Sandersoa 
to lead the way. 


CHAPTER XLIII, 
I 


Among them but-not of them. Byron. 

Stow Ly they tramped down to the Sandersons’ 
Cottage, 

Willie opened the door and beckoaed to the visitors 
to enter, 

As they entered the small sanded room a lad rose 
from a chair and hobbled forward on a cratch. 

He was a frail boy with a pale, intellectual, and 
mournful face. 

Willie nodded to him, 

“* Jamie, these gentlemen want a bed ; show ’em up- 
stairs to the best room.” 

The lad took the candie and hobbled up the stairs, 

At the stairhead he stopped and looked hard at 
Leicester, who turned hig face slightly aad adjasted 
his spectacles. 

Stumpy, who had been warned to be careful, took 
the candle and thanked the lad. 

Then the two Spaniards entered the raom. 

Directly the-door was closed Leicester tore oF his 
wig and covered his face with hig hands. 

* Come, sir,” said Stumpy. “ Don’t you give way. 
Ain’t it just what we expected, that the villain you 
was telling me of would go and make it all snug for 
himself, and account for tein’ out of the way ? 
Come, don’t take on! It is hard lines, and out-and- 
out rum to hearag you've murdered a fellow gnd com- 

ourself, Of course you didu’t chuck 


Leicester groaned. 

“What they must have suffered!” he 
“Oh, Heaven! what they must have e d! 
Murder! They could not have thought me gailty 
And she—did she? Oh, there ig madness the 
thought! She could not have believed me an 
assassin! My good fellow, I must go to them at 
once. I mast give myself up to justice, I must-—— 

“ Hush, for Heaven’s sake! exclaimed Stumpy, 
in horror, “ You'll have ’em hear you! Don’t think 
of giving yourself up. You'll only play iuto that 
-chap’s hands, whoever he may be. Depend on it, he 
wanted to get you out of the way, end the best 
thing you can do to get the better side of him is to 
be in it, Stop a while, and work round him artful. 
Do, sir, for my sake. I never had any work I liked 
so well as this. Look what we've done to-night 
Got into the very nest of "em. Look what we ve 
learnt. Them was smaggled cigars we sinoked, «nd 
these are the premises, tov, depend on it, Oh, fur 





Heaven's sake, don’t throw the game up!” 
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Torn this way and that, Leicester paced the room 
in an agony of indecision, which showed 
a wears “e args 1 fly to. his 

is gp m 
mother and Violet, ry declare himself alive and 
ready to.prove his innocence, His common sense 
whisper 
the villapors captain with hig own weapons 

Commor sense gained the day. 

Reclining on the bed, he exclaimed, hoarsely: - 

“You are my friend, quite right. I will 
on in the path I have chosen, and if it lead me to ven- 
geance I will -have no. mercy.” 

He lay on the bed for an hour, without moving— 
plotting, planving; and Stumpy, after a 
entreaty that he would undress and get some rest, de- 
sisted and set down patiently to wait antil his master 
and preserver, and hero—for Stumpy considered Lei- 
cester to be everything that was courageous and noble 
and good—should choose to move, 

Leiceeter rose at last, full of self-reproach. 

“T had forgotten you,” he said. “You shouldhave 

tto bed. Come, let us get some sleep. You want 
it badly enough.” 

As he spoke, and commenced undressing, their 
candle sputtered and went out. 

Leicester took no notice, and Stumpy, after a mo- 
ment’s grumbling at having to undress in the dark, 
was just getting into one of the beds—there ware 
two in the room—when Leicester said; 

“Hush! Listen!’ 

Stumpy listened, and heard a noise of crying and 
sobbing in the next room, 

He stared at Leicester and shook his head. 

“It’s that young lad we saw downstairs,” he said. 
“Listen! Some one’s giving him a beating.” 

“No,” gaid Leicester, in the same lew voice, 
“there's nother ¥oice or poise inthe xoom, What 
can be the matter?” 

Stumpy looked up. at the ceiling, 

It was.an old cottage, and the partition between 
the rooms was in some places worn through: light 
came between these chinks, and supplied Stumpy with 
an idea, 

Without a word he bent down close against the 
wall and, in silence, motioned Leicester to get 
on his back. 

This Leicester for some time declined to do; but 
as the sobbing broke out again his over- 


came him, and he stepped lightly on to Stampy’s back 
supported 


and then himself by clinging to one of the 
rough beams. 

Having gained s, position, he peered through one 
of the holes, 

He was looking down into a small room, poorly 
furnished, 

On the bed, in an attitude of abandon, sat the bo 
Jamie, His face was hidden tp his bands, bat h 
whole figure shook and quivered ag he murmured, 
loud enough for Leicester to hear: 

“This is the night he died! ho very night! 
What makes me think of him so? It must he ‘canse 
he was good to me--and he wag goodtome! Ha 
was like no one else! And now he’s dead—shame- 
fully murdered and slendered, Qh, Mr, 
Mr. Leicester, if you could only come to life 
and prove your innocence! It isfalse! You didnot 
murder him~-you couldn’ts and yete-=--" 

Then he stopped suddenly, shuddered, and looked 


ronad the room A 

Then be drew pan the bed and 
to a hox lying in the corner of raom, opened it, 
and, with another shudder, took something from it, 

This something be held ia bis hand and stared st 
with an evident horror of feseination. 

In his anxiety to see what the-article was, Leices- 
ter nearly Jost his balance, and made a slight nojse. 

The lad started, aud the something with 
. clash to the floor, revealing itself to & large 


asp-knife, 

ae ty nde my Sep rapeemat Soe 

Wes the. lad mad? or he committed murder? 
Why did be sit and shudder over a clasp-knife which 
he kept hidden fn his bedroom ? 


He got down end motioned Stumpy to his place. 

Stumpy was just in time to see the knife hidden 
Sway, and on receiving a fall account of gl! Leicester 
had seen was equally puzzled by it, 
ar [t's very ram!" he said, sbaking hig head, 

There’s beep some foul work somewhere, sir, take 
my word for it. What’a that youngster got that 
knife for? 1t’s no common one, or he wouldy’t carry 
on like that. over it, All the mare reason, all this i 


that we ghould keep dark and play @ eng: games! man 
2 


Then, with reapectiul earnestness, be 
Leinester te take some.rest, and Leigester, to Lumeur 
the man, who, howaver wuch@ convict, had served 
him honestly, yialied, 

On the morrow beth men were up at sunrise: 

Stumpy went down te the deagh, and smaied a ci- 
Garciio Syanish fashion amongst the fishermen, to 





whom he ¢hatted and listened with the greatest live- 


itself in | linesa. 


He could not, however, learn any th a 
oe anything and re- 


Not so Leicester, who entered the room looking as 
white and stern as a ghost, and who laid a soiled 


that he should remain in disguise end foil | sheet of 


t of paper upon the table. 
“Look at that!’ he gaid. ‘Stumpy, look at it!” 
* Where did you getit, sir?’’ 
“I toak it from an old wall at the.end of the vil- 


PY. 

It was the handbill offering g hundred pounds’ re- 
ward for the apprehension of Leicester Dodson, 
charged with the wilful murder of James Starling, 

He sooner hay Winrar Feed it than he grew 


“Some of *em don’t think you're dead,” he said ; 
“ and thig here’s a dangerous place. ‘That wig might 
blow off in the wind, and then whera would you be? 
No, no, London's the place for us! We shan’t get 
avy more out of this yet awhile, and if we stop here 
somebody will get suspicious, That bill’s enough to 
make the dullest chap in England sharp, A huyp- 


wp nn 
r was not loth to leave Penruddie, 

The place was hatefy) to him now that all he loved 
were in London, so¢he next morning they paid their 
bill and went up to the Great City. 

Very changed did Leicester seem as he passed fa- 
miljar places, and remembered that he must not enter 
owen Stren pew canemebuities faces, and 

passed not recog m. 
taken lodgings in a quiet square, and 
had gone off on the first day of their arrival to see 
some friends in the east of well skilled in 
the art of discovering erimes, so that Leicester was 


left alone. 
The first thing he did was to consult a fashionable 


er. - . 

n that he learnt that the Duchess of St. Clare had 
na great ball, and amongst the list of guests he 
read, with feelings that may be easier imagined than 
described, the names of Violet, his mother, and the 
rest of those from whom he had been so strangely 


rted. 

After reading the r he breathed a prayer of 
thanksgiving that ti were still alive and were 
well; it pained him a little to think that they had all 
forgotten him, but he cast the feeling aside as un- 
worthy of him; it helped to strengthen his resolu- 
tion to remain hidden, 

“The first s of bereavement are past,” he 
thought. “ They are half consoled, at least resigned. 
It is better for all that I should fight the villain with 
his own weapons.” 

Then he took @ walk to Grosvenor Sqnare and 
Park Lane, and waited sbout as long as he dared, 
Mele Tenciod be cmughts glimpse of his mother at 

@ @ a glimpse of his mother at a 
window, apd went away comforted, 

Then in another and more political paper be read 
news which still farther astounded him, 

The city article wae nearly full of one name, and 
that--Howard Murpoint, Esq,, M.P, 

Leicester could not believe his eyes, and it was 
some time before he could realize that the villain 
who bed entrapped and betrayed him waa » maa of 
great wealth, influence and power. 

He determined to see him ip his triumph and set 
about a way of doing it. 

There was-at that time aelub in London to which 
foreigners were admitted who could give a refer- 
ence, 

Leicester went there and gave the name of his 
father, who wae well knowa as a merehant. 

At this club, in the smoking-room, he ia 4 
feigned yoice conversed with several mon and learnt 


up great name, end in- 
quired if Howard Murpoins lived ig Londen. 

“ Oh, yes," aid bis informant, “he hag two large 
houses, and another place downin the gonth—a 
wonderful man, There is # dinner conversazione on 
at his place tone 

“Tndeed!’’ said Leicester, wha felt that he would 
give all he possessed to be a guest. 

“Yes,” said the gentleman. “A sort of gather- 
ing of the lions, you know. Open house, I have 4 
card—two in fact, one for a friend who hag dis- 
covered a new slab in Assyria. He ought to be here 


by now.” 
Just then a servant brought @ letter for the gentle~ 


“ Heml-rean’toome; just like that sort of men! 
I dou’t know whether you eqre for this sort of thing, 
but if yon do there is his card.” 

Leicester t his generens acquaintance grate- 
fully, and they dined together on the understanding 
that. they should dxop in at Howard Murpoint’s 
house afterwards, 





Leicester could scarcely eat or restr ain his excite- 
ment, but by an effort he managed to conceal it and 
assume 4 certain amount of indifference, 

About nine o’clock they started for their conver- 
“Toward Morpoint’s h magnifi 

9 nt’s house was ifloently 
lighted up ands" orewd of servants were massed in 
the hall to receive the guests. 

“Heaps of people here to-night,” said Loelopster’s 
useful friend. “I’m afraid you won't thank me.” 

“T am anxious to see the great man,” said 
Leicester, “and would go throughs greater crash 
than this.” 

* Well, he’s a great man and worth seeing,” said 
the friend, as they entered the grand saloon, 

Leicester looked around in astonishment at tho 
assembled crowd of people of the very best sort, the 
guests of Howard Murpoint. 

Where had the money come from ? 

He left his friend a few minntes after they had 
entered; and made his way towards the orchestra 
where a splendid band was playing, 

There, in the midst of a group of lords and ladies, 
he heard a smooth, serene voice he remembered only 
too well. 

Heturned suddenly and camp face to face with 
Howard Murpoint. 

For a moment he forgot that he was disguised, for 
the moment his face flushed, his hand clenched, his 
iP curled with scorn and contempt, but the next, as 

oward Murpoint’s eyes met his smilingly and un- 
consciously, he remembered all, and stepped aside. 

In doing so he pressed rather heavily against 
lady. With a low and hurried “Pardon me!” he 
turned and looked upon Violet Mildmay ! 

This time it wag the blood left hig cheek, and he 


angqeres, 
iolet thonght that her long train had inconye- 
nienced the tall old gentleman. 

“T am very sorry ; but the rooms are go crowded,” 
she said, in her sweet, geutle voice, 

The tears sprang into Leicester's eye, lig heart leapt 
as if it would spring from hig body, his arms were 
half-exteaded; but, with another smile, Violet had 
passed on, 

Then a great and terrible feeling of loneliness and 
desertion came upon him, end he orept back into a 
corridor ali dazed and dreamy. 

Round him were the promenaderg, about him the 
exquisite musio floating through the perfumed air, 
the voices of the guests ; above all the sereng, softly, 
falsely sweet tones of the villanous schemer; and 
within him the consciousness that Vielet-—the woman 
he loved best in all the world—was near him! 

(To be continued.) 








BBEAD, 

Breap is the staff of life, Good bread contains 
the best food for man, in the proportions required 
for the healthy nourishment of system, We tire 
of many kinds of food; but we eat bread every day 
(so it be good bread) with the same reliah, A certain 
variety is desirable ; but if we gould bave but one 
kiad of food, we should choose bread, In a certain 
sense we must consider a)! kinds of farinaceous food 
as bread, Waeat is the king of peenwshe most 
perfeet food of maa—but we have also of rye, 
oatmeal, barley, maize, rie, eto. Hven a baked po- 
tato is closely allied to bread, and the bread-fruit of 
the topics is a nourishing substitute, 

We do not know why it is, but the fact is nhserved 
by every traveller, that while one finds good bread 
in France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and best of all, 
perhaps, in Austria, good bread in Hagland is vary 
rare. Aga men the _ < Ea “4 bakers ey 
and consequently unhealthy. It , ehippy, 
flavourless, or sour or bitter. Doglicn’ rolls me 
made of the flour of inferior or er or 
flour that has turned sour. This is red with 
alum, aud alum makes the flour absorb a third more 
water, and so adds to the ts of the baker. It is 
over-fermented, to make big loaves. Whetever the 
reason may be, bakers’ bread ig bad as « rule—tho 
good is the exception, 

Few people practise the economy of making 
domestic bread, Servants either do not know, or 
will not take the trouble, It is so much easier to 
get it of the baker, There ig. the bother of getting 
flour aud yeast, of raising the bread, and thon of 
baking it, At the best, white bread made of the 
innermost portion of the wheat is often a cause of 
disease. Unless one eats considerable proportiogs of 
fruit or vegetables with it, it produces constipation. 

The sweetest and most nutritious, the healthiest 
bread in the world.is thet made from unbolted wheat 
flour—brown, bread; not the dry and tasteless stuif 
sometimes made by bakers by mixing bran with 
their ordinary dough, but bread made of the “‘ whole 
meal’’ af good sound wheat, and containing all its 
nutritive elements. 


Qheomists heve found by analysis that the nitro- 
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genous or flesh-forming portion of wheat resides 
chiefly in its outer layer—the very portion thrown 
away, or given to cattle; and physiologists have 
also discovered that it is this portion which 
keeps up & healthy action of the bowels. No person 
who lives chiefly or largely on genuine brown bread, 
or its equivalent, in perhaps a better form—porridge 
made of coarse wheat meal—ever suffers from con- 
stipation, and long-standing cases are speedily cured 
by a diet of pure wheat and fruit, I have never 
known a case, even of years’ standing, and constant 
use of aperients, that did not soon yield to sucha 
diet, 


THE FALSE BANNS. 


‘ CapTarn VAUGHAN went down with the ship.’ 

That was the report that reached home when the 
news came of the loss of the good ship “‘ Beatrice,” 
off the Sandwich Islands, in a great storm. ; 

“ The life-boats were lowered and filled, and while 
the captain stood upon the quarter-deck, command- 
ing the loading of the boats, the ship sank.” 

‘There was much more description in the papers 
that I had obtained from a file of three years’ back. 
Three years, passed in illness, exile, and sore pov- 
erty before I obtained passage upon a homeward- 
bound vessel. 

For I am Captain Richard Vaughan, who went 
down with the good ship “ Beatrice.” The rush of 
the storm comes to me in my sleep, as it came to me 
when I sank, with Clara’s name upon my lips, 
never hoping to rise again. 

But rise I did in the blackness of night, and 
catching a floating spar, kept above the angry 
waves till the storm lulled and daylight crept over 
the waters. It was many hours later when I was 
picked up by a disabled French vessel with the 
ship fever raging aboard, and short of hands from 
its fatal ravages. I gave willing work there, till 
the fever fastened its cruel grip upon me, and I 
tossed in delirium while we took in a cargo of gums 
and spices, had the vessel repaired, and { was still 
unconscious of all around me, when she sailed away, 
leaving me. 

All my savings were invested in the “ Beatrice,” 

It would be too long a story to detail all the 
miseries and hardships of those three years until I 
landed in England, and sat in a newspaper office, 
reading an account of the wreck of the ‘ Beatrice,” 
and my own obituary. 

I had worked my passage from my last port, and 
had my wages in the pocket of my coarse sailor’s 
suit, and I was waiting fora train to take me to 
the little English village that was my home. 

Home! Clara! 

‘Those were the words that braced my heart for 
all the rough encouuters of the past three years, 
and yet, within a few hours’ ride of them, my cour- 
age was failing me. What might not have hap- 
pened in three years? Death might have come— 
illness, poverty. 

1 was not a young man, having reached my fif- 
tieth year; my beard and whiskers were dappled 
with gray, and my face was bronzed by exposure. 
In my youth they called me handsome, and my form 
was still straight, my teeth firm and white, my eyes 
large and bright in spite of the snow on my hair 
and the fifty years scored in my life. Clara was 
much younger. Five years before I married her for 
true love’s sake—my first love and my last. She 
was the daughter of a fellow townsman, who was 
my true friend for years, and from the time she was 
a toddling baby, Clara had been called my “ little 
wife.”” Every time I returned from a voyage my 
cabin was, stored with, presents for Claes, till 
her father’s cottage was a perfect museum of for. 
eign curiosities, and her wardrobe was the envy of 
all the village girls. 

When she was nineteen I asked her to be my 
wife in truth, as she had been so long in name. She 
looked frightened at first, but a few days later she 
put her hand in mine, and promised to be my true, 
faithful wife. We took a year’s cruise on the 
* Beatrice”’ for a wedding trip, and a few month’s 
after we came home a blue-eyed babe lay upon 
Clara's breast. 

1 loitered at home for nearly six months, and then, 
kiasing wife and child for farewell, wringing my 
father-iv-law’s hand hard, I left once more to start 
mpon that ill-fated voyage when the “ Beatrice’ 
was wrecked, and “Captain Vaughan went down 
with the ship.” 

After reading the whole report of the wreck, I 
came to the conclusion that I had no business to be 
alive. Noone, with the of tales eye-witnesses, the 
letters from the few who were saved, the evidence 
on all sides, could ever believe that I, Dick Vaughan 
captain of the “ Beatrice” could be still in exist. 
ence. But there I was, and a few hours later I 
would be at home, 

But it seemed as if the chapter of my misfortunes 
was never to be finished, for the train met with an 





accident, and we were kept all night upon the road. 
So it happened that the church bells were ringing 
for Sunday morning service when at last, after a 
two-mile walk, I entered the village wherein lay m 
home. It occurred to me at once that if I followe 
the little stream of people! entering the church, I 
could see if my wife and her father werealive. They 
would be in church, probably. 

But I did not wish to startle Clara by rising sud- 
denly from my grave in the sea, so I stole intoa 
quiet corner and watched the people as they came 
in, My heart beat so fast that it seemed to suffo- 
cate me as I saw her come at last, her close widow’s 
cap madieg her nut-brown hair and her pale cheeks. 
Never had I seen that dear face so sad and so white. 
She grieved for me! Her black dress had no sign 
of returning brightness about it, being sombre and 
heavy, with a long crape veil from the black 
bonnet. 

My wife! My little love! How I longed to spring 
out, fold her in my arms, and see the brightness 
come back to her bonny brown eyes and the delicate 
flush to her cheeks. ‘Bat I would not! This first 
meeting was too sacred for all these curious eyes 
to witness. 

So I nestled against the pillar that screened me, 
and listened to the service. Presently the clergy- 
man read distinctly the banns between William 
Hudson and Olara, widow of the late Captain 
Richard Vaughan.” 

The whole place reeled and grew black before me. 
If I did not actually faint, I lost all note of time 


and place, till the sexton shook me gently, and I | ideal h 


looked up to find he and I were alone in the church. 
I reeled out upon the porch, hearing bat not heed- 
ing the sexton’s comment : 

‘“*A drunken sailor.”’ 

But in the air, a mad desire to face my wife, to 
know if I wasin trath so utterly forgotten seized 
me. I remembered well having heard of Willam 
Hudson, although I had never seen him. His father 
was an iron manufacturer of immense wealth, and 
the owner of a superb residence, newly built, when 
I was last at home. 

The son was then abroad, but report represented 
him as @ very dsome, accomplished man of 
twenty-three, courtly, as was to be expected from a 
well-bred son of a wealthy man, 

He was nearer Clara’s age than I was; was 
he also nearer her heart than her old husband had 
ever been ? 

I burried over the familiar road, torturing myself 
with these questions, andI must have rushed over 
the ground at headlong speed, for before I reached 
the cottage I saw a little black-robed figure ahead 
of me, that I recognized at once. 

Again the instinct that warned me to spare her 
the shock of my sudden ap ce made me pause 
and allow her to enter the gate in front of the 
cottage, while I stole round the fence and went in 
the rear gate. From a clump of shrubbery, 
covered thickly with summer foliage, I, well hidden, 
could see and hear all that passed in the cottage 
parlour. My father-in-law was there when I first 
looked in, alone, reading a paper with his eyes rest- 
lessly watching for some one to come. 

I did not mean to be an eavesdropper. I scarcely 
know why I waited, hidden and watchful, for Clara 
to come. When she did come it was with flashing 
eyes and crimson cheeks, such as I had never seen 
before. Her voice too was raised to an angry 
pitch of excitement quite new to me. 

** Father!” she cried, ‘“* who has dared to tell Mr. 
Gates to read the banns between William Hudson 
and myself ?” 

**JT did !’’ was the short reply. 

“You! you!” 

“Yes,I did. You have trifled with Mr, Hudson 
long enough.” 

“T never trifled with him,” 

‘“* He has asked you twice to be his wife.” 

‘* And I have twice refused that honour.’’ 

“But you shall marry him! He is immensely 
rich, and will take you to his grand home. You 
+ a ana him now that the banns are pub- 


“Father! father! how could you ?” 

“Pray what are your objections to Mr. Hudson? 
Is he not young?” 

“Yes.” 

* Handsome ?”” 

* Yes.” 

**Of good moral character ?”’ 

“lo. 

‘Well, then, what can you find to object to? Not 
want of money, surely ?” 

All the excitement was gone from Clara’s face. 
She seemed to feel stifled by the net gathered around 
her, for she pressed her hand to her heart as if in 
pain. Ina dull tone she said, wearily: 

— 1 will never marry Mr. Hudson. I do not love 

m. 

‘Come, that is an old excuse. You made the 
— when you refused to be Captain Vaughan’s 
wife.” 





Refused to be my wife! Was that, her 
father’s doing ? Had she been tricked, than?” My 
heart was sick as I leaned against a tree near me, 
and listened to what farther was to come. The 
sweet voice I loved rang out firm and clear. 

You are right, father; I did not love Captain 
Vaughan when you threatened to turn me from 
fey house if I refused him. I was buta child, and 

my own romantic dreams of @ hero young 
and: brave, who was to come and makea rosy heaven 
of love for me, I respected Captain Vaughan, and 
gave him an affection such as a child might give an 
indulgent uncle, but I did not love as I dreamed [ 
could love.’’ 
_ Igroaned aloud as my wife spoke, but, not hear- 
ing me, she continued : 

“Bat if I did not love my husband when you 
forced me to marry him, at least I did him no 
wrong. If my heart was not his it was free. I 
loved no one else. He took meaway. You know 
from what tyranny and cruel exactions he took me.” 

rf Upon my word, you are complimentary.” 

_ “I speak the trath. Captain Vaughan took me 
into his great noble heart, as something to cherish, 
tolove. He gave me every wish of my heart, and 
gave it tenderly, lovingly. He wrapped my whole 
life in the sunshine of that love, till ¢ out my gra- 
titude, my happiness, my deep, deep content, was 
born an answering love. Before we had been six 
months on the sea together, our world the ship, I 
loved my husband with faithful, enduring love, such 
as even in my girlish dreams I had never given my 
ero. 

“Very romantic!” sneered my old friend, and I 
wages prs Song ever foun staan in him. 

* Then my y came,” said Clara, * and m 
child’s father became to me dearer, if possible, 
than my husband had been. You know what I 
suffered when Dick left me. You know the long 
agony of illness, the weary, hopeless struggles back 
to life, that followed the cruel news of my husband's 
death. But for my babe [ must have died.” 

Great choking sobs were interrupting Clara as 
she spoke, but she hurried on: 

“T lived for my child, and Providence took that 
too from me. I only ask now that I may be taken 
soon, very soon, to the heaven where my ones 
are 


_ There was a long silence. Then my father-in-law, 
2 Yon will be the baghing stock of the village if 

ou Cy 8 of the village i 
you refuse to Willian Hudson now.” 

“I shall refuse him! This very trick has turned 

the indifference I felt before to a loathing and 
contempt I will never overcome.” 
7 with .a sudden piteous wail she cried 
out: : 
** Oh, my husband! my own dear husband! why 
are you not here to love and protect me ?”’ 

I could not bear the pleading in her voice. Un- 
mindfal now of the danger of startling her, anxious 
only to take her from the tyranny that oppressed 
her young life, I stepped from my hiding-place, and 
went tothe porch. As my footstep rang out there 
Clara grew deadly pale, her breath suspended, her 
eyes dilated with a fearful hope. Breathlessly she 
eter: a I = = the door-way, when with a 
great cry of rapture she sprang into my open arms, 
and fainted there, Pact Ta 

Her father, sitting bolt upright, stared asif I had 
been a ghost—as indeed I had a right to be. I 
carried Clara off before his eyes, across the hall to 
our own room, and there I won life back to her 
white face and stilled pulse. She could only cry, 
nestled close in my arms, for a long, long time, but 
her weeping was so quiet, and she clung to mo 80 
happily, that I, like an old idiot, let tears fall from 
my own eyes upon soft hair. When she had 
wept herself quiet she told meof our baby, and how 
the whole world seemed dark and desolate to her 
when it died. 

Then she kissed both my eyes, and bidding me 
not to stir, she vanished behind the great arm-chair 
in which I wasseated. She moved softly to and fro 
there and suddenly came in front of me all 
in soft white muslin, with knots of blue ribbon at her 
throat and in her hair, and the gold ear-rings a0! 
brooch I had given her shining in their places. 

‘*T will wear black no more now you are come,” 
she said. “{ cannot mourn, even for my baby, when 
Heaven has sent my husband back to me.”’ 

The dinner-bell rang as she spoke, and there was 
quite a little scene with Meg, our one servant, whea 
1 walked into the dining-room, arrayed in my 
Sunday suit, carefully preserved by 0 for my 
holidays ashore, with my wife on my arm. 

That old hypocrite, my father-in-law, had re- 
covered by that time, and pretended to be delighted 
to see me. But we have had separate establish- 
ments since that time, for 1 went to sea no more. 
The very mention of it made Clara turn faict. 

We invested the insurance money in a good farm, 
and live our happy, peaceful life there, with two 
little ones who came to replace the blue-eyed babe 
who died during my long exile. 
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“How William Hudson bore his disappointment I 
aun knew. My miraculous arrival wasa nine-day 
wonder in the vi but William Hudson was 
seen there no more after the reading of the false 
banns. 0c. 0. 





SLIGHTS. 

Tury are cheap. It costs nothing to turn the 
face, to shut the mouth, to not see a person who is 
not before the eyes, and has expectations if not 
claims. It is very easy to put off the call long over- 
due, to neglect sending an invitation to a party to 
one who is not of much account, to pass a for- 
mer friend on the street without recognition, to go 
and come, ignoring the existence of people who have 
rights and ——— And it is as cowardly to do so 

itis easy and mean. 

* But the a cowardly slight is as hard to bear 
as it is contemptible. How it rankles. It stings 


like a nettle, It is prussic acid ona wound. The hi 


very cowardliness of it makes it more painful. If 
Mics Scornfal had only had the courage to frankly 
say she does not care for our friendship, and pre- 
fers our room to our company, We col pees 
reply with an equally expression of . 
ness ; but to be dropped oat unceremoniously and 
cut direct is like a stab in the dark. 

Society is a set of complex relations. People are 
bound together. They have duties, og carta 
affiliations. Kindness and politeness are parts o 
the unwritten law of social commeree, A slight is 
a sort of robbery—a mean, pickpocketry sort of 
robbery, too—of the notice one has a right to ex- 
pect. It may not cost anything just to mind one’s 
own business, and let a friend languish for want of 
notice and sympathy and cheer; but it shows what 
he is made of, and what his friendship is worth. 
The person who can slight another is too base to 
be slighted @ second time. 








GEOFFREY VILLIERS., 
a 
CHAPTER I. 

Ir was an elegant drawing-room, the floor softly 
carpeted, the windows draped with satin and lace, 
the ceiling frescoed with rosy cherubs smiling 
through clouds of blue and pearl. There were 
gilded panels and lengthy mirrors, landscapes and 
statues and vases. 

At a grand piano at one end of the room a girl of 
sixteen or seventeen was taking a masio lesson, that 
is, she was going carefully through the difficult 
sonata which she was to repeat in public a few 
hours later. 

‘he professor seemed well pleased with his 
pupil, whose performance he followed with keen 
criticism. 

He was a blonde and handsome man, with his 
deep blue éyes and pointed moustache, with his 
faultless broadcloth, and soft, musical-looking hands ; 
but his heart was hardened towards these slim slips 
of girls who practised their incipient coquetries upon 
him day by day, 

They were all alike, thought he, as he went on his 
rounds ; it was merely a question of more or less 
prettiness, more or less skill. They all smiled upon 
the handsome professor who repaid the admiration 
with scorn for blunders and intolerance for their airs. 
They were all alike, he often thought—all but this 
one, who sat with her listless, faultless face and 
slim, magnetic fingers touching the keys with such 
delicate skill, 

She never simpered or glanced. A duchess of 
the old régime could not have overlooked her 
henchman at his tasks more carelessly than Gertrude 
Hamilton overlooked this man who taught her 
music, 

And who was Gertrude Hamilton? 

Why, nobody, 

“ Once more now, if you please,” said the master, 
fluttering the numerous pages of the sonata back- 
ward. “It is very well done, very well. You will 
honour yourself and me if you play it so brilliantly 
this evening.” 

She showed no pleasure at this rare praise, and no 
impatience at the detention, She bent her graceful 
head slightly toward the music; she was ali grace 
this girl, ; 

From the delicate Arab arch of her feet 

To the race that, bright and lignt as the crest 
Of a peacock, sits on her shining head, 

Her strong, slender fingers mastered the chords 
With sharp precision, slid, faultlessly thruugh the 
theme, and on and on through its mazes with bril- 
liant effect, and at least as much sentiment as @ girl 
of sixteen could be said to infuse into a production 
whose harmouies spanned the depths and heights of 
human emotion. 


Ste rose quietly as she concluded, and began to 








roll her music in its black morocco case, She had 
an air of distinction and self-possession, the air of 
one to whom the best things in life have come as a 
matter of course. Her dress was rich and fashionable. 
The professor, who was sufeited with pretty school- 
girls, looked at her with unwarrantable approba- 


tion. 

“ With such genius, Miss Hamilton,” he remarked, 
slowly, ‘“ you cannot fail to be happy.” 

She stood silent for an instant. 

“ Do you consider that I have genius?” she in- 
quired then, coldly, emphasizing the last word. 

“T do, indeed,” int he added, as if he could not 
help adding it, with his handsome dark blue eyes 
fixed on her face: “ You are rarely gifted, in every 
way. 

0 Thank you. Do yousuppose I could earn my 
living by teaching music ?” 

He smiled as if the caprice of the question amused 


m. 
“ Itis alwaysa pity to yoke Pegasus to the plough,” 
he replied. 

Then he remembered that Madame Dubarry’s 
professer must be abovejsuspicion. The young ladies 
entrusted to his charge could not, under any circum- 
stauces, be supposed capable of confidential relations 
with him ; and» he walked toward the door to open it 
for his fair pupil. 

Gertrade followed, erect and grave, The walnut 
door swung onits hinges. She paused deliberately, 
looking —_ her large gold-browna eyes into 
the professor's face. 

“How difficult it is to obtain an honest answer 
from anybody,” she said, curtly. ‘‘Good-morning.” 

“Miss Hamilton—a moment.” Almost involun- 
tarily he laid his white, musical-looking hand upon 
her own. “Is it possible that you were serious in 
what you asked ?”” 

“ Certainly.” 


“‘ Bat—but—I supposed—--In fact, Miss Hamilton, 
there is no rgason why you should earn your living 
by masic-teaching, or otherwise?” he went on, with 
an accent of oanny- 

“ When there is [ shall not ask you to assist me.” 

“You shall not! Why, Miss Hamilton——” 

He had offended her. He did not wish to offend 
her. He did not understand why she should take 
offence. 

“I must go now,” she interrupted. 

Strange whata spell she exercises, Only the 
lifting of her eye or the bend of her neck to set a 
man’s blood afire, thought this handsome, young- 
woman-proof professor. 

Constance Vinton was approaching the drawing- 
room for her music lesson. Gertrude met her in the 
hall, 

‘*Ts madame’s immaculate professor trying to flirt 
with you, my dear?” she asked, sharply. 

“I'he professor reserves his facinations for those 
who appreciate them,” Gertrude said, rudely, loud 
enough forthe professor to hear. 

“ What a lucky girl you are, Gertrude,” said Miss 
Hamilton’s room-mate, afew minutes later, as she 
entered her room. ‘See, your dress has come,” 

Gertrude glanced at the snowy tarletan and paused 
for an instaut to compare herself with Jessie Gray, 
whose commonplace prettiness was so totally eclipsed 
by her own loveliness. Gertude remembered how 
Jessie’s lady-faced mother and tall brother would 
come to the soirée that night, and be pleased with 
her and how by-and-bye at vacation Jessie would go 
to her pleasant home to be, welcomed and petted, and 
honoured with parties and picnics ; and how her life 
would flow on easily and sunny and refined, with 
nothing to wonder at or shudder over, nothing to 
sbrink from or conceal. 

“It is you, Jessie, who are a lucky one, 
body,” shesaid, bitterly, 

* You are a dear, geaerous, beautiful darling,” 
said the younger girl, impulsively, clasping Gertrude 
inher arms. “Every one, even madame, dotes upon 


I am no- 


you.” 

Gertrude shook her off. She hated demonstra- 
tion. 
** Ten’t it time for us to begin dressing? I will do 
your hair, Jessie,’’ she added, as if in compunction. 

Madame Dubarry soirées were, her friends declared, 
charming occasions. Her young ladies possessed 
such excellent style and admirable accent. The tall 
brothers who brought their privileged friends were 
unexceptionale in their way ; so were the white-gloved 
waiters, and even the insipid lemonade aud nonde- 
script cake served at intervals on silver salvers. As 
for the Italian bravuras aud sonatas, the solos and 
duets, surely no proud parent could ask more, 

Gertrude Hamilton stood alane, in her cold, regal 
way, amid the throug. The occasion brought her 
no special visitor, and she awed and repelled even 
that all-conquering sophomore, Justin Grey, who had 
an.idea of impressing bis sister’s friend with the 
magnitude of his attainments and his moustache, 


The handsome professor was privileged to play 
gallant at the soirées to his distinguished pupils, but 
something in Gertrude’s eyes that night warued him 
away. He did not approach her until it was his daty 
to lead her to the piano. 

‘* Mademoiselle is charming this evening,’’ he ven- 
tured, as she took his arm. 

F - A good show-card, am I not ?”’ she returned, scorn- 
ally. 

Every one listened profoundly to the sonata, and 
was immensely relicved when it was concluded, and 
Gertrude rose, 

“*You have given us much pleasure,” Madame 
Dubarry said at that- moment, with her fixed smile, 
standing, to Gertrude’s surprise, close to the piano, 
waving her lace fan against her satin corsage. 

The professor stepped forward, bowing with silent 
gratification, to lead his pupil to a seat. 

“I am obliged to deprive you of the pleasure,” 
madame said, absently. “My dear Miss Hamilton, 
extending her hand to the young perfumer, “it is 
inopportune, but it seems inevitable. A few moments, 
we hope, will suffice,” and she led Gertrude away, 
wholly ignorant as to her intention. 

They stopped in a dim passage leading to @ reci- 
tation-room. 

“ Gertrude,”’ she said, then, sharply, “ you have a 
visitor whom it will be necessary for us to see alone.” 

The girl trembled. 

“ Oh, madame—not—not-——” 

“Tknow nothing, as I have often told you, 
Gertrude, as to your parentage. This—tlis person 
who has come, he sends his card to me: Govifrey 
Villiers. He is waiting in the recitation-room. Feel 
no alarm, my dear; I am with you.” 

Alarm! Gertrude’s tally form straightened itself 
royally. Tawny shadows streaked the gold-brown 
eyes; the small pink nostrils quivered. Show felt 
that the end of this irksome, stupid life had come. 
Flight, life, adventure were before her. Since she 
was six years, and had been placed with Maiane 
Dubarry to be “educated like a lady,”’ no one had 
ever come to see her before. Her blood raced through 
her veins ; her beauty was something wonderful to 
behold as she paused to let madame precede her 
into the recitation-room. 

Madame Dubarry bowed in her grandest fashion, 
She was by no means sure of the plane upon which 
she could meet this man who, low of stature, wrapped 
in rough Ulster coat, sallow and plain of countenance, 
stepped forward to greet her pupil. 

* Mr. Villiers,’”’ sho said, reading the namo from 
the card, “this is Miss Gertrude Hamilton.” 

For the first time in his life Geoffrey Villiers’ good 
breeding did not suffice for his self-possession. If 
she had said, This is the Queen of the Fairies, he 
could hardly have looked with greater consternation 
upon this tall, beautiful girl, with her dazzling eyes 
and bare white arms. Perhaps in his strange life he 
had never seen a bare-armed woman before. 

“ Miss Hamilton,” he began, in an uncertain voice, 
“T fear Iam an unwelcome visitor. I seem to my- 
self’—and he smiled a rarely pleasant sinile as 
Gertrude detected—* very much like a spectre ata 
feast,’ and he glanced from himself to the ladies 
before him, 

“Mr, Villiers,” Gertrude said, in her quiet, cold 
way, “as I have never in my life befvre had a 
visitor, it would be strange if I were not very glad 
to see you, let you be who you may—a ghost even,” 
she added, ironically. 

“T believe it will be as hard for me to explain my 
identity as if I were a ghost indeed,” he returned, 
‘*which, however, I am not; only a tired and travel- 
stained man who has come to you on a rather per- 
plexing errand.” 

“T hope,” said Gertrude, eagerly, “that you can 
tell me who [ am, if not who you are yourself, Mr. 
Villiers.” 

“My dear young lady, I have not the slightest idea 
as to who you are.” 

“ May I ask, then, why you have come to me?” 

There was bitter disappointment, almost reproach, 
in her voice. 

“Certainly. I have comeat my mother’s bidding, 
to provide for your future interests.” 

Gertrude’s face gleamed again. 

“Then your mother——” she began. 

Mr, Villiers interrupted her with a pained expres- 
sion. 

‘“* My mother was buried last week,” he said, 
solemnly. 

“And your credentials, my dear sir ?” interposed 
madame, 

“T am so unfortunate as to have none beyond my 
name,” h 

“Then, sir, in that case, I must assure you that 
this young lady has been to me like a child. And 
that, as evidently there is a large pecuniary as well 





as personal interest in her guardianship, it will be 
necessary——” 
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“Certainly, madame. You are quite right, except 
as tothe pecusiary interest. Miss Hemiltou has no 
longer # bank account, as you may readily ascertain ; 
and this circumstance, in fact, acdotots for the 
speed with which I have travelled, Not knowing 
how fortunate she Was in your matérnal earte, I 
thought I was not—not surv but her position uiight 
be embarrassing so svom as that deficiency was aécer- 
tained,”’ 

Mr. Villiers had uttered the talismanic words. 

Madame Dubarry stroked the Brussets foance over 
her purple satin with downcast eyes. 

‘“‘ We hardly know how to thank you, monéicar, 
for your interest~your efforts—” 

“ Your thanks would be supetfilueus, madamé, I 
have already mentioned the motive which urged 
me on. It was my mother’s dying bequest that | 
sould seek out and assume the care of Miss Hunil- 
ton,” 

Gertrude had stepped backward while he was 
speaking. 

‘ a now, the light and colour gone from 
er face, 

“Ihave done with akhs,” she said. “ Hitherto 
tliey have come from aa uukiiows source. HH the 
source has failed, so much the better. Yow megan 
generously, no doubt, Mr. Villiers; atyhow you 
have done your duty to your dead mottier, But 1—I 
decline your aid, with thanks. 1 have no need of 
your protection. Iam young and strong, a6 you 
seo, | ans i ndent of every body.” 

“ You, Gestende,” exclaimed madame, “ wlio bave 
been brought up like s doll——”’ 

Geoffrey Villiers lifted his hand—a eommanding 
gesture, peculiar to himself. 

“ Evidently I am an intruder to-night. I will not 
detaiu you longer. ‘Te-morrow mornitig I shell 
wait upon you.” 

Aud before & reply could be made he was gone. 

“Ob, Gertrude!’’ said madame, clasping her hands 
to her heart, “ what luck!” 

“Never!” murmured Gertrade to herself. “ His 
dependent—never! Neither his nor anybody's!” 


CHAPTER It. 


Iw a guany breakfast-room one early summer morn. 
ing, Gertrude Hamilton stood looking from « open 
window into the garden below. Is was the season 
of roses. The flash and glow of their bloom and 
the subtle spell of their fragrance was upou the 
air. Gertrude’s beauty, the beanty of « duchess 
rather than of a school g‘rl, was fitly set in her sur- 
roundings; ia the Gothie window, with its diamond 
panes, the quaint carved furniture of the lofty room; 
the costly and antique service upon the Waiting 
breakfast-table. 

“ Mr. Villiers is Iate,’” she remarked to the servant 
who was lighting the lamp under the ponderous 
silver coffee-urn. 

* Yes, miss. The mail was sent to his room this 
morning. I suppose he is busy with his letters.” 

* I will wait for himin the garden. Yvu can eall 
me when he comes in,” and she passed lightly down 
the stone steps, out among the roses; drinking in 
their sweetuess, basking in the light of the lovely 
morning, listening to the music of the birds, while 
she cut a moss rose-bud here, a carnation there, aad 
finally, with her hauds fall of fowers, she looked up 
tothe Gothic window, aud met Geoffrey Villiers’ 
eyes fixed upon her. 

Mr. ‘Villiers was thirty, and looked forty. He 
had a square, gray-eyed, sallow face, stubborn hair, 
and the languor of past or preseot ill-health in his 
expression, His mouth—what redemption there is 
in a mouth when itis redeeming !—was beautifal ; 
so wiuning an! flexible as to fasten one’s attention 
from his other featares, and his smile displayed fine 
teeth. He came towards Gertrude with tls smile, 
when she entered the break(ast-room, and extended 
to her his delicate, womanish hand. 

“Tam sorry to have kept you waiting, but you 
have passed the time profitably ?” 

“ T have passed it resignedly, remembering that I 
had not long to wait. It is three mouths to-day 
since I came here, Mr. Villiers.’ 

She spoke in the same direct, half-scornfal way 
which was habitual to her. 

, have not forgotten it,’ h» said, his smile 
fading. 

“ Yoa are prepared, of course, to redeem your pro- 
miise: 

* Of course,”’ he answered, 
the library at ten o’clock.” 

‘ue servant entered and they sat down to break. 
fast. 

The clock was striking its teuth ‘stroke when 
Gertrade opéued the library door. 

Mr. Villiers Jaid down his book; a faint flush 
crossed his sallow face, 

*“ You are punctual,” he smiled. 

“Yes; I am impatient.” 


* You will find me in 





He frowned slightly, ag though she might pre- 
game too far; but he looked iu her face and the 
frown merged inte a for smile. 

“Tasked you to try me for threes months ase 
niaster, Gertrude, that morning at Madame Du-+ 
barry’s, You talked of wages and émployment. I 
told you I could give you both. You agreed to ae 
cept my offer for threes months. The tine is ap. 
Shall we renew our agreement ?” 

“T think not, Mr, Villiers.” 

He started slightly. 

“Why not? Aula hard taskmaster, Gor- 
trude? 

If she had known euough, sie might have de 
tected his anguish in bis voice. But she did aut, She 


said: 
* Not at all hard, You ate too De you 


suppose I think 1 am worth to you what jou pay 
te?” 


He tried to command himself. 

“JT could not hire # secretaty for do litth—che 
that is as competent as you are, You write feently 
if three languages. The work you have done ia 
cataloguing my booke is quite priveless, it is dowd su 


“Tt io dull ” she with $ of 
— iene He said, ® olight shray 


Villiers wiped away the splation which | the iaegudli 
smriodon'Ble tesdbend, "ale hoes basten #1 would rolucteses 


wohtly, “to 


saffovate him. 

“You promiseti,” seid Gurtrude, more 
tell me something about your mother 

“ Yes,” he answered, with another struggie for 
self-commaid; “she was a beautiful woman, Whe 
you. A women to dhslave men,” and Geviftey lodked 
with reckless intensity at the girl before him. 

She sat ina carved chair, her back toward the 
light. Through the high window were glimpect Of 
waving tree-tops and patches of blie sky. The 
man’s eyes came back to the statuesque figure in the 
chair, Gertrude was dressed in serge-tike 
stuff that came close aud high about her white throat 
and swept around her dainty feet. Her strong, small 
sliapely Hands lay idle in het ap. The prowd head 
with ite bright hair; the eledr with thdir 
sparkle, the perfect lips, the s even the 


_vvended form outlined by the plate dress whose 


pliant folds clung to the graceful limbs; evew the 
faint, delicious sweetness of the fidieg roses in ber 
belt !—the man’s eyes comumed the picturs, Th 
lofty beok-lined walls were around kim; the folios 
and man amid whith he had passed his life, 
They were as dross—as nothing, Thete in the chair 
—this elim, still figure, this pitiless, perfect face! 
He should go mad unless he told liwr all. 

** And she did enslavethem, Gertrude, one after aa+ 
other,” he went oa, “till her ewn tara came to be én- 
slaved. She has left as the histéty of that time 
mean she has left it to you aad me. Bat wé are 
not to read it, Gertrade, such is ber bequest, till we 
are both married. Of eourse my own réeollections 
of my mother are of later years, when she was a 
proud, passivaless~I fear au unhappy~woman, I 
was always ailing, a8 a clild, aud sue devoted her- 
self to my comfort I repaid her~it was poor pay, 
of course—with my entire fidelity, What she could 
ask I could grant. Sheseldom asked, howevor, until 
aa hour before her death, when she daid, ‘Phere is 
but one thing, Geoffrey, which your mother can leave 
you. Name aad nioney and lauds belong to you of 
right. My only legaey is a request.’ 

“I bent, my lead tocatci: her faint words. ‘ Some- 
where in the world,’ she sdic,, ‘ there isa child named 
Gertrude Hamilton, The provision which has 
hitherto existed for her support is exhausted, and, 
owing to fatal neglect on the part of him who should 
have provided for her, can never be renewed ; for he 
is dead. Some time when you open the package 
which contains my history you will understand my 
interest in thie child, Till then fiad her and cherish 
her for your mother’s sake,’ That is all 1 have to 
tell,”’ he said, abruptly. 

Gertrude’s face was softer than uéaal, 

“Tt is pleasant to think some one in the world has 
hed an iuterest in me,’’ ashe said. 

“Has had!” repeated Geoffrey Villiers, ‘ Oh, 
Gertrade, if I might tell you what an interest some 
one has |’ 

She did not seem to hear him, Her silence gave 
him courage. He came and stood buside her, lean~ 
ing against her high-backed chair. 

“ Gertrude,” he murmured, “I love you, I love 
you. Icaunot live without you, Gertrude!” 

He sank upon his knees beside her, aud clasped 
his arms about her round waist, and pressed his face 
to her bosom. 

“ Gertrude, can you not love me? will you not be 
my wife?” 

It dritted slowly before the girl’s mind what all 
this meant. Geofftey Villiers’ wife? That wus to 
be a sort of queen; tohave rare authority and almost 
unlimited indulgencies; the proudest place, the 





costliest pleastres, Was it luck, as Madawe Dubar-, 
liad suid, that laf such & hanes at her feet? She 
liad never, to do lier justice, specalated about this 
fittter Befire, But dis revolved its lights and 
shadows there in the golden morning, and expe 
rienced its temptation, 

Meanwhile she did mot stir from the man’s pas- 
sionate embrace. He could searcely credit her non- 


Ho preaéed ber hands and fa « twoment more his 
cheek wae drawn gently down and held against her 


own, 

be Senet, my darling—miy darling! Ob, Ger- 
The intoxication was too deep for many words. 
Suddenly she slipped from his émbrade and stood 

«ics, Villiensy gom.eoldsish fierry me. With 

your birth and wealti—me! I have no name nor 


“ Cannot ’’ he repeated, with elated 
crore." Elive fon 1 wilh dle fee you, Gortzads, 
From the fisst moment my eyes. you I have 
Smsask See nes age what you have 

ares’ 


“And your mother,"=«ptrange thet her sense of 
Ja ys0b tee taainh eomaod 20 dull ‘her own 
‘or indifference would not your mother 
have resisted sach Mr. Villicrs?” 
He toowed her, put his ‘arm aboat bor, sud led 
Sete ou mr of sy ol” Me 
* Let mo tell you mére of tty ‘a 
“ My own—-my oWn darling.” 


CHAPTER Itt. 

Ty was 04 & a0 ote niideummet mornfhg that 
Gertrude Hamil fait face looked back to her from 
the mirror—the face of a britié-elect. 

A little latter the words would be uttered which 
would bind her to Geoffrey Villiers for weal or woe. 
The Ceremony was to be performed in the 
cathedral, but the house Was gay with wedding de- 
Wome hall, the spacious 

d 
for the first time during many years—tfor the first 
tine ine since another Geoffrey Villiers had 
celebrated his wedding gaicties withia the old gray 


Geoffrey in his bachelor apartments, which 
to be poll henceforth 


Sars tees wee se Rar 

ey a— 
whist he and Gertrude would examine together later 
in the day, Before him hung his mother’s picture, 
full-length, fa her bridal robes. He had her pearls 
beside him, in a velvet if a gleaming 
pearls, which he was waiting "s summons to 
eatry to her. 

His mother! How he had loved her and lived 
for hér a few monthe and now how completely 
another woman filled his life, He remembered this 
with teader compunction. But she, he believed, 
would not lave reproached him. She would have 
exulted in this fulness of happiness which had come 
to. him; she would have loved Gertrude for what 
88 had done for her son. How delicious life seemed 
to this middle-aged, grave-eyed man ge fs He had 
never known what it is to be young and so full of 
liappivess before, He re-lived his brief experience 
siues tat evening in the schoolroom’ when this 
slender git with her dazzling eyes metamorphosed 
him. © brief an experience was almost like » 
dream—otly from March till Midsummer. But it was 
worth all that had gone before of patient paia. And 
it would compensate him for aught that might come 
after, let come what might. 

He glauced at his watch, He might go to hor 
sd0n. Soon, soon, he would have the right to go 
to her when he would, He opened his door aad 
walked slowly along the corridor, past the open 
rooms, livened with gilding and flowers. The Turiey 
carpets and satin couches saw the light for the first 
time after years of seclusion. 

Whxt wonders her slight hints and perfect taste 
had wrought ia the grim old mansion. heard the 
carriage drive to the door. The stone steps were 
8 with costly carpets, aud an arch of flowers 
garlanded the way. 

The hall clock struck the hour. 

Geoffrey Villiers forgot his pride of birth, his vast 
wealth, his scholarly honours. He had scarcely 
courage to go to this girl who wasto marry him, he 
felt so humble before her. He had not a reflection as 
to the benefits he conferred, only an overwhelming 
sense of her condescension, 

Gertrude opened her door at his light tap. She 
smniled composedly. 

“You are too beautiful,” he murmtred. “ I thought 
you would never dazzle me again a8 you did in your 
white dress, that first evening. But to-day—ob, 
— what have I done to deserve you, to win 
you » 


rooms were opened 
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‘lovely indeed in the rich creamy silk, 

anne by the delicate ary And she. knew it. 
he was honest, too, to the last. 
. eI think Geoffrey > pea ra not have wooed 
y women in vain,” she sm 

oon It is trae, I suppose,” he saidg slowly, “ bubT am 
willing to believe that my money has not been sill- 
potent with you. If it has, Gertrude, never ietme 
kuow it,” 

It was like a man to have deferred his suspieiow “fi! 
now. In her cold way she had borne his passiounte 
caresses and listened to his burning words. She had 
accepted him, and was about to 
he ever h her say she loved him 
this thought, which had never occured to him: > 
should come to hins now. fl 

“T have never deceived you,” she said, softly. 
“If youhave not sroused my heart, ueither has any 
other — . 

“That is enoug: @asling. 

Enough! And she was seventeen, and she bad 
known just two mem: ber musie-tescher, aad her 


benefactor ! i 
his 





“ Thisis my eurpeise for you, my 
> an velvet case and 


hise 
you Aud Thave 
How cam I bear to expose you to the world. lat 





, dear, where 
pel arr tag mre gt 
world te. eee you.” 


2 eee See 
aa bondage. She drew ber Is none 


from him, turniug 

“ Geoffrey,” she said, “I can never 
never. Your words stifleme. I kuow nothing 
this sort of love. Take away your mother’s pearls. 
Do not marry me. We shall both be miserable,” and 
she put her hands before her face. 

It was ag if she had puts knife in his heart. 

“ ‘ me hg he said, a ectly, 
“forgive. me for myself in this wild talk.” 
He was lore 


kneeling cleeping the rustli 
folds of her dress. “I swear it, Gertrude. Twill 


never, never alarm you so - 

At that moment the loud peal of the great hall 
door-bell sounded through the house. 

Geoffrey Villiers sprang to his feet. 

“It is my brother,” he said, huskily. “I invited 
him to my wedding, aud he haa come.” 

“ You have never told me,that you had a brother,’’ 
said Gertrude. \ 

“A younger brother,” said Geoffrey, hastily, “A 
brother disowned.” 

There was no time for delay. The hour appointed 
for the wedding had arrived. The outcast. Villiers 
stood in the grand hall and watched his brother and 
his betrothed go by to the carriage. 

He followed them to the cathedral, and again 
home, Geoffrey did mot present this brother until he 
could say: 

* Rufus, this is my wife.” 

Rofus Villiers was five years younger than 
Geoffrey, and possessed of all his mother’s beauty— 
the marble skin, the proud, dark eye, and, like 
Geoffrey, the tender, winning mouth. His form was 
tall, graceful, brave, and he had that sweet voice 
which melts the hearts of women, 

All day—that beautiful wedding-day—while the 
crowds came and went, and woudered and admired, 
there was a word ringing through Gertrude Villiers’ 
brain. It did not occupy her thoughts or excite her 
curiosity; it was like an whisper which 
came and went, and went and came. The word was, 
“Disowned!” Why was he disowned? 

CHAPTER IV. 

Tuere ig an old-time story of an automaton re- 
presenting a woman of Circe-like beauty and seduc- 
tiveness, who, when approached, opened her round 
arms and drew her victim to her bosom to stab him 
with a hundred knives coacealed beneath her 


drapery. 

Some evil genius t this story to Rufus 
Villiers’ mind as he gazed upor his brother's wife. 
How fair she was. He who had seen so many beau- 
tiful women had never seen one 40 beautiful as this, 

All that weddiog.day they did not exchange o 
word. Gertrude, so cruelly direct of speech com- 
monly, was tongue-tied to this unexpected guest, 
And he, never abashed in @ woman's presence be- 


him. Bathad | spok 


Late in the evening, at last, the few remaining 
guests were scattered through the spacious room, the 
band was still playing in the garden, and the full 
moon rising. The bride found herself alone. 

She went to the window and leaned out to breathe 
the sweet night air. 

A touch startled her and made her flesh barn. She 
thought her husbendé had come. 

It was his brother who stood beside her. 
a - could you sell yourself, Gertrude Villiers?” 

asked, 

And it seemed ag if it was her conscience that 


OK e. 

“By what do you ask me auch s question ?”’ 

ho oa ne ae * . 
sadly, “I haveno 


“ Nong, 


** he returned, 
rights, aud still I ask ‘ How could you sell yourself?’ 
My brother is too oli, too ill-favoured, too grave, to 



























an I hope te 


and forbearance 


win your love, that my 
shall never weary ; so that some time, somehow, I 
shall deserve you, dear.” 

“ You are good to me, 7” 


“I will be, Gertrude, so ® me Heaven! So 


pure 
There came to the girl « dim sense of this man’s 
nobility and honour, of hie unlikeness to other men, 
recalled latter. He pressed her hand 
slightly, rather as friend than as lover might da 
“I have been reading my mother’s letters, too, 
Gertrade, the letters which solve the mystéry of 
your birth. We were to read them together, but 
there has been no time to-day, and now—I think 
there is no need of further good-vights ; ff you will 
¢ome with me, I can tell you the ae? 18 
And this was the story : Margaret Gordon Villiers, 
es her son had already told his wife, hud been a 
rarely beautiful woman. Many had loved her; 
finally she bad loved, with passion and intensity. 
Her choice fell upon Herbert Bustis, a man of great 
rsonal beauty and fascination, aud of sufficient 
ortuve to remove any suspition that he sought Miss 
Gordon on account of her wealth. In Miss Gordon's 
fainily there had grown up a dependent cousin, a 
girl, of a slight, ethereal surt of loveliness wiiolly 
unlike the proud and beautiful heiress herself. 
Within a month of the proposed marriage it was dis- 
covered that Herbert Eustis, taking advantage of his 
intimacy iu the family, iad won the love of and dis- 
honoured this girl, Margaret Gordon was as impla- 
cable as Fate, She refused ever to see her betrothed 
again. And after a while she married an old suitor, 
Geoffrey Villiers, Eustis refused to marry this 
Gertrude Hamilton, although she became the mother 
of his child; aad, d and heart-broken, she 
died. He had the child removed to a distant city, 
and provided amply for her, though he never acknow- 
ledged or saw her. Neither did he and Mrs. 
Villiers ever meet again, But, during the last weeks 
of her life, a letter came to her, written by a friend, 
who announced Herbert Eustis’s death. Mr. Eustis 
had been married for some years, but his dying 
words and thoughts were of a woman whose name 
his wife had never heard, Every shilling of his large 
roperty was ena | entailed apon his family, and 
hia last passionate desire was to provide for a child 
ealled Gertrade Ham*3ton, “I should not have left 
it till now,” he repeated; “to-morrow she will be a 
beggar.” His friend asked if there was no one to 
whose generosity he could recommend her, and on 
this hint, after a long struggle, he directed this appeal 
to her who was onco his friend, Margaret Villiers. 
“Mrs. Villiers,” continued Geoffrey, “ was herself 


self she entrusted to me. You know the rest, my 
Gertrude, and how her trust has been sanctified.” 
The bride was weeping silently. Geoffrey pressed 
@ light kiss upon her brow. 
“Let us endeavour to atone for their errors, Let 
usa hope for the happiness denied to them,” he said, 


CHAPTER V. 

Mowrrns went by, and the beautiful Mrs. Villie™® 
riled and reigned in the old manor-house which had 
been still amd empty of guests for so many years: 
The owners made now for the inhospita- 
lities of the past. 

Gertrude, who had never known the meaning of 
society before, plunged into its excitements with 

and Geoffrey, remembering his vow, never 
Ganted her her desire. The 
more-nor the carpets covered. 

No explanations were made as to the I. ‘5 


i 


rooms were, ‘ed no 


¥ @ close observer might 


: * deepen te his eyes, and 
beard ended cadence in hia volony But ho had 
nok. 


to be the rule that all things agreeable to Mrs. 
‘Villiers were encouraged or endured. 

even Geoffrey was glad of his pre- 
sence. His own health was never strong, and he 
was wholly unused to dissipation. Sometimes there 
came a night when it was au inexpressible relief to 
entrust Gertrade to Rufus’s escort to opera or - 
thought there could be no remarks 
while she was attended by his brother. 

It was becoming, even so soon, a atudy with 
Geoffrey Villiers how best to protect his wifé’s name 
from invidiousremarks. For Gertrude was thought- 
less, ~y doubt. Who is not thoughtless at seven- 
teen 
She was so brilliant, so beautifal; and the our 
was so enticing which was held to her lips. Her 
husband forced down his jealousy ; compelled him- 
self to bélieve he was content. He strangled his 
slightest suspicion as if it was a crime, and never 
condoned a misgiving which rose to his mind. No 
censor is so merciless as a man’s own golf. Least of 
all did he ever allow Gertrade to suppose that 
aught in her career was painful or displeasing to 

im. 
The long winter lasted late. March was a month 
of bitter and furious storms, and during one of them 
Geoffrey took a cold which settled into lung fever. 
Nursing was dull work for his beautiful young 
wife, He could not expect her to nurse bim. So the 
man who had formerly attended him was re-engaged 
and thus it was necessary for Gertrude to remove to 
the pretty chamber in which she had dressed for her 
wedding. 
Gertrude would have been dismal indeed bat for 
Rafus Villiers, who was making a longer stay than 
usual under the paternal roof. The two had man 
tastes in common. Rufus was especially musical ; 
he painted also, and offered to give Gertrude lessons 
in water-colours. 
It was astonishing how swiftly the time went by 
with practice and reading and talk. Rufus was a 
good talker. He had travelled the world over. 
And Gertrude did not tire of the tales and ad¢en- 
tures which revealed his life to her. 
There was « fierce storm one night, and they had 
taken refuge in the library, the rvom in which 
Geoffrey had declared his love. It was closely our- 
tained now, and a fire of great logs crumbled and 
sparkled in the fire-place, and sent fantastic flickers 
over the book-lined walls. 
Gertrude sat in the high-back chair as of yore, 
and Rufas Villiers stndied her dreamily with his 
half-closed eyes, There was no sound to be heard 
but the voice of the storm. ‘The sick man’s chamber 
and the servants’ hall were equally remote. 
There was a long listening silence such as often 
cane between these two of late—the sileuce of per+ 
fect sympathy, Rufus broke it. 








fore, had neither compliment nor congratulation for 


near death when this communication came. It 
affected her powerfully, What she could not do her- 


“ Why did you sell yourself, (zertrude Villiers?” he 
asked, hoarsely. 
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It was the same question he had asked upon her 
wedding night. Now how differently he put it, 

“Why could you not have waited ?”” 

“For what?” she murmured. 

“ For me.” 

She felt a shiver go through her because she knew 
more would have to come now. He rose and came 
toward her as a master, not a woman. 

“You are mine of right,” he hissed, all the musie 

ne from his voice, “and you must belong to me, 
Why delay?” 

“Spare me,” she cried. It was her turn to crouch 
and plead, 

“Spare you? from what? from acknowledging our 
supreme love?”’ 

* Alas, alas, Rufus, you know it but too well,” 

The smile of a demon crossed his face. 

‘Be careful. Be prudent. We shall not have long 
to wait.” 

“ Not long? what do you mean?” she asked, in a 
breath of terror. 

** He will not last for ever, Gertrude. You under- 
stand me. I shall come to my own, in spite of him, 
through you.”’ 

“Through me! Never!” she rose, with flashing 
eyes, “ Never! If you love me, Rafus, fly with me. 
Let us go to night, Perhaps—perhaps—he will not 
live till to-morrow. And since I am so sinful, ob, 
Rufus, quick, let me brand myself. Let me not have 
the protection of his name, his home another hour. 
What if he should die? It would be in my power 
then—no—no, Since I am so vile as to love you let 
me expiate my sin. Let us go out into the night and 
storm, outcast for ever.” 

‘Gertrude, do you mean what you say? Do you 
know my poverty, my di ce? Do you mean that 
you wou!d abandon this splendid home ?” 

“Hush! do not talk of it. I have loved you— 
loved you; I could not love him. What right have 
I here? Take me—take me. What matters what 
becomes of me!” Convulsed with sobs, she fell upon 
his breast. 

He replaced her in the chair. 

“If you mean what you say,” he said, with des- 
perate composure, “ we have no time to lose. Take 
you, Gertrude? The thought is Heaven, Are you 
gane? Do'you promise me ?” 

“ Yes, anything, except to be the living deception 
Iam.” 

“Courage, my sweet. Love goes where it is 
gent. The fault is neither yours nor mine, Dlame 
Destiny. Courage; we may be happy, spite of all.” 

She lay back, dead white, in the chair. 

“ Gertrude,” he whispered,“ we will fly to-night.” 
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She moved her lips in a pant. 

“IT shall be gone an hour,” said Rufus. “ Meet 
me in that time at the outer conservatory door, I 
will have a carriage in waiting.” 

He was gone, Gertrude glanced mechanically at 
the clock, She had but one thought—to bear the 
brand of her shame, to escape from her place of 
honour, which she dishonoured by her love for Rufus 
Villiers, 

The ¢ime —how, she never knew. The 
striking of the clock, the sound of rapidly driven 
wheels aroused her. 

There was a fearful crash amid the jar of the 
storm. 

She did not pause to inquire what it was. Hastily 
catching a heavy shawl, she enveloped herself in it 
and walked rapidly to the rendezvous. 

Rufus was not there, but she had heard the car- 
riage ; he was doubtless waiting. 

She descended the steps and made her way 
through the blinding darkness and rushing rain to 
the street. 

A feeble glimmer from the street showed her a 
confused mass, of what she could not tell; a faint 
groan pierced the moan of the storm. 

With a cry of terror Gertrude ran back to the 
aor and let herself in through the conservatory 

oor. 

The servants had been aroused by the sounds 
without. They were bringing lanterns and un- 
barring the great halldoor. Gertrude forced her way 
among them. 

There was a light carriage overturned and 
wrecked—the horses had detached themselves and 
run. And, close to the stone pillar of the portal, the 
portal which had been arched with flowers upon her 
wedding-day, lay a man’s form motionless, 

Along with the foremost Mrs. Villiers pressed, 
They lifted, the man and carried him to the light, 
They might carry him farther, even within the 
door, For the man was Rufus Villiers, stone dead. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THERE were neither lights nor flowers, neither 
laughter nor music within the spacious rooms of 
the old Villiers mansion any more. The beautiful 
bride, who bad dazzled society for one little season, 
was never seen abroad now. The nurse who had 
attended her invalid husband was dismissed, and she 
took her place by the bedside, 

It was dull work nursing. Gertrude did not think 
of that, She was unwearied. Even Geoffrey’s 
mother had tired sometimes of his long illness, 

His wife never tired, though this illness, more 





dangerous than any before. ‘ She resumed the cata- 
logue of the books she had undertaken before 
marriage. She wrote his letters; she read aloud 
long-winded, heavy-weighted German reviews. And 
never as if sho was fulfilling a task, but always as if 
she was doing her pleasure. 

When Geoffrey was able to travel they went 
abroad. People wondered over the rare beauty of 
the woman and the delieats devotion of the man, who, 
despite his wife’s devotion and the skill of his’ physi- 
cians, became a confirmed invalid, 

“ This is but a dreary life I lead you, my Gertrude, 
despite its promises,”? he said once when months and 
years had covered the spectre of that March night. 

*Tamecontent, Geoffrey. You are too good to me.” 

“If I could make you as happy as you make me, 
I should feel that I had something worth living for.” 

Many and many a time had Gertrude longed for 
courage to confess to her husband the event of that 
black night. But it never came till now. Something 
loosed her tongue at last, 

“You would care less for my happiness, Geoffrey, 
if you knew all my history.” 

“ What is there, darling, that I do not know ?” 

“ Something you could never forgive. And which, 
nevertheless, [ ought to tell you, You will drive 
me away, I know not whither, my husband, when 
the tale is told, but at least I shall not carry this 
load which weighs so heavy on my heart.”’ 

He took her hand softly, and held itin his, Ant 
she told him the story, word for word. 

“T have always known it, Gertrude. Thank 
Heaven! you have told me of your own free 
will at last,” was his comment at the close. 

a You kuew, Geoffrey ?” she asked, in blank sur- 
prise, 

“Yes. When Rafus left you in the library that 
night, he came to my sick bed and mocked me with 
the story. I had circumvented and thwarted him 
hitherto, he said, and now he was to be revenged. I 
was powerless, as he knew, I lay there and listened 
for your flight. I thought, perhaps, you would come 
to me for one moment and let mesave you. You did 
not come. Oh, Gertrude! it was a bitter time.” 

“ How did you conceal this from me, Geoffrey ? 
jr did you, how have you since endured me near 
you?” 

** Because I love you, dear, and because through 
all I believed that the time would come when you 
would love me. It has come.” 

I need not teil you that her bright head lay upon 
his breast, as she exclaimed : 

“ Oh, Geoffrey, you are very good to me!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

“T’vz brought you a guest for the night,” said the 
vicar, pleasantly, to his life partner. “My dear 
— son will occupy William’s bed-room, my 

ear.” ‘ 

“I'm sure we shall be well pleased with his com- 
pany. I had just laid @ little supper and fruit for 
yourself and Mr, Chesterton in the parlour, Is he 
gone already ? It’s only half-past nine.” 

“He has stepped up to the Grange, my love, to 
see his daughter home.” 

Good Mrs. Sherlock had no idle woman’s inquisi- 
tiveness, yet she could not help seeing that something 
unusual had goes to occasion such an entire dis- 
arrangement of the good doctor’s routine. 

We have already mentioned that the friendship of 
Dr. Sherlock and Ralph Chesterton dated from their 
college-days, and the way in which their daily life 
had become almost interwoven during the few 
months of Ralph Ohesterton’s residence at Broad- 
moor seemed to both of the old friends like a renewal 
of early days. 

Books, studies, examinations, and byepast amuse- 
ments, grave dons, erudite professors, stern proctors, 
college chums who had risen to fame and position in 
the world, or who had failed to realize the bright 
promise of youth, or who had passed—and these 
were many—that “silent bourne from whence no 
traveller returns,” formed the never-exhausted topics 
of pleasing converse, and these, with the set four 
hours of the bi-weekly chess-tournament, had grown 
into habits of existence with both of them. 

Mrs. Sherlock was therefore right in surmising 
that something extraordinary had occurred, but as 
she knew that her husband had no secrets from her 
she cheerfully postponed all curiosity on the subject 
until the hour of repose and prayer should bring, as it 
always did, a brief review of the duties performed, 
the little events, the cares and the pleasures of the 
day that was past, with a few speculations and 
forecasts of the future, of work to be done, of calls 
to be made on the unthrifty and immoral as well as 
the distressed and deserving, and even of domestic 
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doings and household cares, for there were none of 
these things on which the good doctor was not kept 
as well-informed as his wife herself. 

The hour of rest came, and with it, after some 
brief and homely prayer, offered up with his children 
and the servants of this pious household, consisting 
of one stout country serving girl and her brother, 
an Vhonest fplough-tail country lad, the parson’s 
family retired, happy each in his or her condition of 
life and with that priceless and unpurchaseable pearl 
a clear conscience, and a sense of yet another well- 
spent day to be added to that account which all must 
rendér to Him who has made both them and the day 
and night also. 

We may be well sure that before the last loving 
good night was wished the doctor had fully possessed 
his wife with all the particulars of Reginald’s secret 
love-affair with Miss Perceval, with her avowal of 
their exchange of troth-plight, with Amina’s frank 
statement to her father, with the latter’s anger—for 
Mrs. Sherlock and all the immediate dependents of 
the family at the Grange had long ago set down 
Miss Amina as the inevitable spouse of the young 
Lord Pennington—and also with Ralph Chester- 
ton’s resolve, in the propriety of which he fully 
concurred, of removing his son from the village 
without delay. 

As good Mrs. Sherlock had unbounded faith in the 
wisdom, prudence and judgment of her husband, she 
had nothing to offer in the way of advice and very 
little to say in the shape of comment, and when the 
hour of eleven was chimed on the carrillons of the 
village church it was unheard save by one occupant 
of the peaceful parsonage, 

That one was Reginald Chesterton. 

His ill-regulated mind pondered over a multitude 
of schemes, as he reviewed what he called the con- 
foundedly unlucky and premature disclosures of his 
* little game.” 

Once and again the thought occurred to him, as he 
looked from his casement on the broad moonshine 
over the fair country which lay between himself and 
the lofty lines of beeches that marked the avenue at 
the end of which, embowered in ancesiral oaks, lay 
the dwelling of the Percevals, to brave all conse- 
quences—to seek Sir Robert Perceval; boldly to 
ask the hand of Amina, as a man who would one day 
prove himself worthy of the gift, 

“Childish absurdity—girlish romance! Do you 
think for a moment,’’ asked he of himself, bitterly, 
‘* that a prond baronet would throw away his eldest 
daughter, whom he esteems to be heiress in perspec- 
tive, ow an almost penniless young man, & mero 
waif of society, an unknown, purposeless, pursuitless 





pauper, without calling, profession or position ? 
Reginald Chesterton, do you not perceive that men’s 
minds are parcel with their fortunes, and your brains 
like your purse, are indeed lean if you cannot devise 
some better course than this outrageous folly, which 
would earn you, and that deservedly, a kicking from 
the menials of your proposed father-in-law ? 

“ No, no! I must be penitent; I must be heart- 
broken ; I must be conscience-stricken; but I must 
still, over and above all, be resolute to purge my 
peccadillo by forswearing (to all but Amina, whom 
I will find some way to get at) all intentions and 
pretensions to her hand or her love. Poor girl, how 
could [ help her determined preference for me? IL 
am sure I took no pains, beyond attention and mere 
politeness, to secure it, and begin to feel myself, 
now that things have taken this turn, rather sinned 
against than sining. 

“I didn’t fall desperately in love with her. I 
don’t feel and haven’t declared I could not live with- 
out her—though, by-the-bye, I don't know how Ican 
live without her, or somebody else’s, means. I didn’t 
tell my papa, when he lectured me, that I’d have her 
and nobody else. How canI help a green girl’s 
misinterpretation of my words and actions? I’il 
assume the injured innocent in this matter; pro- 
fess my readiness, nay, my desire, under the paiuful 
circumstances, to quit Broadmoor and its humdrum 
lot (I mustn’t let ’em know my private opinion of 
’em); place myself at the disposal of my rigorous 
papa ; listen to all that Cecilia (who by-the-bye, has 
more than her share of goody goody preciseness) 
has to advise; and then, as they must give me a 
good launch (I know the governor’s liberal to a 
fault), why, I'll just, like all men who have achieved 
greatness, hold myself ready to take any chance that 
may offer, ‘and make the wérld mine oyster,’ which 
there are many better ways of opening than mine 
Ancient Pistol’s fashion of ‘the sword,” 

With these resolutions for his future conduct 
Reginald Chesterton sought his lavender-scented 
pillow, and slept, not undisturbed by many an uneasy 
dream, 

CHAPTER XV. 

“Ir is impossible, dear Reginald, that I can inter- 
pose between your wishes or desires and our father’s 
decision, You ask me too much, indeed you ask me 
almost the only thing which I could refase you. Our 
father is and must be supreme ia this matter, and 
what you have just told me, great as is the sorrow of 
parting with you, confirms me in the necessity of 
your departure, at least for ashort time.’ 

It was Cecilia Chesterton who spoke thus to her 
brother, who had tried, as it proved unsuccessfully 
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to enlist her opposition to what he had feigned 
to assent to willingly, namely, his banishment from 
Broadmoor. Her allusion to what he had told her 
was to aself-extenuating version of his love passages 
with Amina, which, inste:d of producing the effect 
he had intended, had impressed Cecilia with a sus- 
picion of her brother’s truthfulness. 

So little did his account of their interviews in any 
way coincide with her knowledge of the ingenuous 
and pure soul of her dearest friend that she could 
scarcely suppress @ declaration of her indignant dis- 
belief of her brother’s cleverly coloured pictures 
of their walks and conversations and of the ac- 
tions of the artless Amina and of himself. Indeed, 
the ingenious, bat not ingenuous, youug man 
would have made believe that he was the party made 
love to and entrapped 4 l’imprévu, as our ivtrigue- 
ing French neighbours say, into a declara- 
tion. 

Cecilia, however, did not leave him in doubt of 
her view of the case. 

“ Reginald,” said she, “ you have inflicted another 
pang on my heart, greater than that of separation, by 
your endeavour Bede oe at the expense 
of ove of the im existence. He 
who does not defend the: ‘wame of his friend in 
lis absence is amwoecthy of the name of 
@ great aad 
Amina Porsoval 
ena who rae 

as ever in thoughter 
cnodesty which is her nature, 
velieve you deesived yourself. 

“My father head kept 
told me that be bad long 
of your most Valuable yearsof life without 
tion or pursuit, awd that he had 
apost, which he had sought for yoo, and 


ceeded in obtaining, should be —— 
to fulfil 


you would at once 
far he explained him ast ae we walked 
from the Grange, and he farther * that you were 
staying for that night at the parsonage; the Texsous 
for which 1 neither sought nor conjectured. ‘Tihkie 
morning, immediately after an early breakfast, he 
left to meet, by appointment, Sir Robert Perceval, and 
I am sorry you did not await his return before mak. 
dng me the participator in au affair of which, tis 
my opiaion, he intended to postpone the disclosure.” 
Atthis eut Ralph Chesterton was seen slight- 





we te rg from @ carriage 


sent by Sir Robert Pervev 

Ou entermg the apartavent he conld not fail to 
perceive, from the tvarful eyes of Cecilia, as she 
hastened to embrace him, that Regiraid had been 
forestalling Lim by his own explanation of his con- 
duct and of the state of affairs. His countenance 
foll, and be turned upon the delinqueut an augry 
look of inquiry. 

“Have yoo thought proper, sir, to endewvour to 
extenuate your conduct at the exp of the woutan 
you have iujured? I should wave supposed that as 
I had forborne to expose your proceedings, in order 
to spare your sister's feelings, anit not to embarrass 
her futare position with the Perceval faimily—for 
observe Reginald, Sir Robert and myself, notwith. 
standiug the temporsry nrisaporelsusion of yester- 
day, vow thoroughly understand each other. But as 
you have doue 80, and thereby added anther to your 
many false steps in this anWappy affair, I nay as well 
tell you at once that, my means no longer enabling 
me to maintaia you at the bar waiting for a profes. 
sional success whieh may probably never arrive, I 
have desided on your entering upou a csreerin which 
you, with perseveranes and application, uiay attain 
more than comperens »—indepemdence. 

“The bank founded by your great-imole is now « 
joint-stock euterprise ; your Cousin Frankland holds 
a large mamber of shares and has inuch inflwence in 
its management, thougt, practically, a sort of sleeping 
partner. He hay ceased to be go, at my request, 
azreeing with me that an appointment invulviog daily 
attendance, aud assiduous attention, with a degree of 
responsibility, would be the bes: antidote to the cor. 
rupting ifleness which saps energy and withers 
principle iu yourg men of stirring spirits and impa- 
tient temperament. I propose this evening, to reach 
London to-morrow, to have au idterview with the 
chief manager and cashier of the bank, and to 
introduce you at once to the avocation, in which ft 
will be your own fault alone if yuu do not earn a 
position and perchance a nautw,” 

“And my time, which has been going on at the 
Middle Temple, and the fee which lias been paid, and 
my reading, which I understood was to be resumed 
after Miciiaelmas, what of all these?” 

“ All abandoned and wrecked, together with the 
vain Lopes which a too-partial parent long cherished 
of seeing his son one day adorn the Bench, or com- 

mand attention in the House asa law officer of the 
Crown, as some of bis ancestors who have left their 
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nald Chesterton must win his way and earn his 
living in another calling. Itis his own fault, and 
his own imprudence that have so willed it. Cecilia, 
my love, this is painful, but a sharp remedy i® 
required and it must be administered. At five o'clock 
the traia for London will pass through Smethwick, 
aad by that, Reginald, we will reach the metropolis, 
where I shall leave you when the business arrange- 
ments are completed.” 

Again Reginald found himself what he called 
“the victim of circumstances,” 

He bowed, and humbly declared himself to be en- 
tirely at the command of his parent. 

That night father and son reached the Eustou 
Hotel; iu the morning they waited upom the acting 
om the great banking firm ine laws off Lom- 

Street; and, after a eae interview with tie 
chief cashier and mavager, Mr. Reginald Chesterton 
8 confidential 


the window. ; Z 
ene’ on ho, epdubaeed , ~ 
w was 
bearded veteran of the ancient Chasseurs 
“It is two posts farther, monsieur,” replied the 
postillion. ‘* Will mousieur require horses on to 


Amiens to-morrow?” 
St. Riguier,” Ai od 
oloved. 


e. 


“No; my joucney will ond at 
plied Sir Robert, ant the conversation 
He had crossed the Guanael from Newhaven to 

i and, avuiding the great iren road to Rows 
aud Paria, had etrack off to the north-east by the old 
highway to Abbeville, near whieh old city, on the 
pleasant bauks of the Somms, be had desidelion 
placiag his daughter Amina for awhile, on peusion, 

We have said that Sir Robert had travelled, and 
among his journeyings, some of them 
tours, he-had lighted oa some quaint old places in 
Picstdy, among the restat St. Riguier. Here ho. had 
decided on finding, with an amiable old lady 
superior of 4 convent to whom he had letters of in- 
truduction,a home for Amina, aud thither the father 
and daughter were now travelling. 

The weari tony of the road had caused 
Sir Robert to fall into a doze as they neared the city, 
and he was oaly awakened whea tuey arrived at the 
barriére by the d i for his passport. 

As for Amina her thoughts were absorbed in the 
rapid sucesssion of events of the last few days, Her 
young heart was torn by emotions of regret, doubt, 
shame, and sorrow. Re at what she now feared 
was rash folly, doubt whether she had a rizitt to in- 
voive one whom she sincerely loved in sueh trouble, 
shame and self-reproach at what she now thought to 
be too ready an acceptance of a@ lover, and, lastly 
deep and poignwni sorrow at the visible distress of 
her beloved father and pain at his altered tone 
aud manner towards herseli. Por herself she eared 
not, aud felt mevself justly punished for her faults; 
and rather courted than avoided the seclusion and 
retiremeut from society aud the world which the 
French coavent promised to afford. 

Arrived at their hotel, Sir Rubert ordered a private 
apartment, and there tue parent aod child tovk their 
eveniug meal in a constrained silenco— indeed, fow 
words had passed betweou them ou the jouruey, each 
fearieg to trust bis or her voice in coaversation. 

Ou the following moruing @ pleasant drive ina 
caléche brought them to the gates of the convent. 
They slighted, and the attention and interest of 
Amina was for the first time awakened by the sight 
of the curious aud churacteristic groups of humble 
conutry people who were seated in the porch await. 
ing the advice or assistance of the good sisters, eagl 
of whom had frer peculiar charge and clientelle. 

Here sat an old blind gray-headed village patriarch 
led by a pretty bright-eyed little child, the sonof his 
son’s son, who ou a certain day every week received 
a dole of wine and meal, in aid of a small stipend 
allowed him by the State for good conduct as a garde 








names ou record has done aforetime ; but, no, Regi- champétre some fifty years ago, the poor old man’s 


} bat cleanly furniture, but 


stipend having fortunately survived three revolutions 

which had wrecked many high and mighty families 
fortunes. 

were two or three ancient dames, in clean 

ho receive ja lace ani net. 


her 

the-perloar by the curé 
, ® mild lady-like 
age, with two or three in- 
were ready t receives 


perior expressed herself delighted at 

accorded to her establishment by an 

euch exalted rank, whom she at 

val,” Still more was she de- 

with the cenfidemce placed in St. 

wequainted) a then sti— oe 4 
are 4 more politeness for- 
sy yg oe ys she delighted with the 


ward was a rich heretic, 

Both profitable in a pecuniary 
way, and redound to the credit and reputation of « 
convent more than any other description of pen- 
sionnaires. 

The terms—and they were most liberal in amount 
were readily settled. Amina was shown to a delight- 
ful little ont, ‘to simplicity ia its rude 
looking on a bed of roses 


charmed with the song ofa skylark which warbled 
and trilled from its little green clod of turf as 
though it had a thousand fields of liberty to soar 
Over in its skyward flight. , 

Sir Robert looked around with & pleased aspect. 
It was the first time a smile had mantled on his lips 
since the painful diselosure which had wrought all 
these es. 

“You shall have books, Amina,” said he; “« 
harp, and @ piano. Is there anything else allowed 
here which I can send to you?” 

“ Thore is no restriction on m’amselle. Sir Perce- 
val, except those which relate to tue hours of the 
convent, ite meals, and the few pastimes in the 
gardens and conversation-room which our regulations 
allow. M’amselle will, of course, have ber own 
hours of private devotion, aud withia her own 
time be mistress of her own actions, Oa all ocoa- 
sions when abroad frem these walis she must be aoc- 
companied by a sister—this is the only restriction. 
For the rest, this. ittle book will instruct her.” 

Soe saying, she handed to Amina @ small red 
morocco-bound volume, written ia a beautifal femi- 
nine foreign hand, ecoutaining “ Oounsels and ia- 
structions for the guidance of young ladies, and 
more especially these who become inmates of the 
Pension of St. Reguier. Languages, masic, draw- 
ing, painting, and the sciences are taught by eminent 
clerical professors, while the accomplishments of a 
lady are sedulously cared for by the sistera most 
competent to impart them.”” 

The good lady woald doubtless have become 

ulous upon the superior advantages of her estab- 
ishment, very much after the fashion of an English 
Miss Monflatuer, or an advertisement of Miaerve 
House, but the tinkling of a little bell warned her 
that her presences was required iu the relectory, 60 
she made her apologies hastily, aed went off to 
superintend the laying of the diuuer for “the ladies,” 
a3 she termed the inmates (most of them paying 
ones) of her religious commereial establishm sat. 

Sir Robert departed the next day for Paris, 
wheuce the promised consignments were made, aad 
for three months did not see his beloved daughter, 
making daring that period s tour of Switzerland, 
Italy, the Tyrol, and Austria, returniaz from Vienns 
vid Trieste, whence = vessel bound for Hogland 
b t him to our shores, und auother chanael-trip 





and a short journey again brought him once again 
to the pretty little city of Abbeville. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Tuatt years of interval shall be passed over, 
that we may not enoumber or render prolix tlie 
wareh of events with the leading characters of our 
history. 

Three yeats cover an period with 
song tae and women, often more important than 
average three bgnn their after lives, 
ith Reginald ton, whom we left enter 

a new sphere of action, they had wo 
changes which will take more thea one chapter to 
narrate. 


With Ceeifia they had not been wneventful, 
though she still remained the mistress and the orna- 
ment of ber father’s house. 

As for Amina Perceval, they had merely changed 
pry oer te S toahomeatemenes t roadie 
and r to o 
Grange, the society of Cecilis, und the loving circle 


ab 
, on 


bat 
woven in the web of fate 
the leading characters df our dram. 
also demand a wiehe, 

Bushby Frankland, too, had 
moor, aud the Percevals and Chestertons 
him, so that the of the wooing and w 
the hearty squire will have.to be told. 

But move thal cnanged, in more than one poin 
view, was the position of one who has hitherto been 
but little noticed—William Sherlock, the eldest son 
of the Vicar of Broadmoor. 

Pennington Perceval had comoleted his university 
terms, been entered at’ Lincoln's Inn, and was ocea- 
sionally at Broadmoor, with no one the wiser up to 
this time but the village whose scandal was 
unheeded as to the eritical ia which that 


if 
successful seasonal excursious to Brighton, Torquay 
and Ryde, without even « single stiall 

the matrimonial which we téar was too 


geuetation, 
So Mrs. Colomwel Macgregor Anse thofe don 
demnatory of the “‘ he -thiigs, the three Misses 
more stia 


to euch other and more 
demonstrative in smiles and sttentions to every 
male to Whotn they could at introduction 
who was not & “détrimetital” ora “low” it, 
i. ¢.,  tradesitian, or shopkeeper, or the like. Their 
standard, however, of what was & “low person ”’ 
bad materially changed, for it was said that the 
elder Miss Macgregor had looked graciously on “a 
young tian at the Brighton Emporium,” bat the 
affair had come to nothing when the young man, 
who was on the look out for an héiress or widow, 
found, which he soon did, that“ blue blood *’ was 
Miss Victoria’s only inheritance, 

Their only comfort, therefore, was in the gossip 
of the tea-table and the failure of other spiusters iu 
the matrimonial lottery, thus verifying Gay's quota- 
tion iu the “ Beggar’s Opera”: 

"Tis most certain, by their flirting, 
Women oft have meréey sliown ; 
Pleased to rain other's wooitg, 
Never happy in their own, 

Thus stood mattere in the little world of Broad- 
moor whén Liéutenatit Williani Sherlock returned 
on @ short leave of absetice soorafter the triumphant 
march of the bh and French forces on Pekin, 
the rich capture of the Sumuter Pulace of the 
Celestial emperor and the close of the secoud Chins 
war, 

Seldom had young officer better opportunities of 
distinguishing himself, and never did a “ young 
middy ” more eagerly and fortunately fmprove. 
Scarcely had the man-of-war steamet commandeil by 
the young officet’s relation arrived in the Eastera 
Seas when the flag-officer commanding at Hong Kong 
received infoftmation of an atrocious outrage on the 
boat's crew of @ transpors bound for Labuan, and 
immediately afterwards authentic details of the 
massacre of all hands on board an English mer- 
chantman wrecked in @ typhoon of the coast of 

Tneo, 

The luckless trader had been beached on the coast, 
far from any inhabited place, and, after many priva- 
tions, a petty officer and six men-had set out in. the 
ouly boat which hai survived the t along the 
shore in seareh of assistance, Atrived at a Dyak 
Kampong, near the mouth of the Batang-Copaty, the 
poor fellows told the story of their disaster and were 


| eset 


received with seeming hospitality, the chief promising 
piers every — and loading vengp a five 
arge prahus with ma yams, potatoes, rice aad 
fruits. Followed by these, the ship’s boat, with its 
overjoyed crew, returued to the spot where they had 
left their wrecked commander and shipmates. 

ae Pints Pha nen and om bony ra that 

ty reigned among the -famisbed 

pe agg pa and the headmaa of 
the Dyaks sitting long in conference ag to the means 
of potting off the “ Pride of Plymouth,” as the ua- 
lucky vessel was called. Suddenly, the cltief rose, 
and, affecting anger, drew his erees, a broad, sharp 
dagger with a carved edge, and 
half a dozen of the bystanding savages. struck their 
spears into the captain. his two mates; the 
boatswain and half a dozen able seamen dréw their 
cutlasses, but were quickly 
feebled by privation and 

The rest of the crew of thirty-four mon, all told, 
were y in the large tent where 
they were sleeping or smoking unsuspicious of 
danger. The murderous t ¥ over, the Dyaks 
plundered the ship of everything worth carrying off, 
whioh they p on board their prahus Next day 
ou burned the hull with resinous wood, which they 


Bat there was another horrer to come, witnessed 
afar off by the sole survivor of that cruel slaughter— 
the ship’s carpenter—who, being away in the woods 
P fora water-spring, returned iu time to 
observe an unwonted commotion in the little encamp- 


ce nese and hiding himself afar off, but 
within view of Od pre dg wl rat one 
shipwrecked crew ite their text, he awailed 
the of the some They were not, how- 
ever, in @ hurry to go. After carefully inspectin 
aad the corpses, they selected four of the 
‘and then buried the renitinder a-consider. 

dn the light soil, effacing to the best of 
their ity all traves of their treacherous 
slaughter. 

A consultation, or palaver, now 
some rélij formed, theu four oblong 
beds of loose stones cach 
six Wide, were laid fos linea few distant from 
each other; oh these were the four naked 
bodies excepted from burial, and on seach ead owe 
pyramidically a cairn of loose stowed, similar to those 
of the bed. Piles of testnous brushwood and lop. 
pings were cast On these, fire was Syitted, and 
or four or five houts the flames moutited in the air, 
fed from time to time with fresh fuel, 

That night was spent fa an orgie, in eating or 
drinking, in hideots dances and uacouth war-sodgs 
and indecencies beyond one 

The trembling survivor looked on with sickened 
disgust, aud when, at early morn the debauched and 
degraded cannibals, most of them with fevered 
lips, bloodshot eyes, and aching heads, plunged into 
the fresh and sparkling sea, and swam in the glorious 
sunrise to their boats, loaded with their blood-stained 
spoils, he knelt down and on bended knees thanked 
the Almighty for his deliverance, adding @ prayer, 
which was not unanswered, that his escape might be 
the instrument of retribution iu these treschervus 
and inhuman villaias. 

Such was the story whieh John Thompson, A.B., 
ship’s carpenter, of the“Pride of Piymouth,” iad to tell 
when, after many weeks’ wandering in the forests on 
the coast, he was picked 
Auserican trader, which had 
cove to cat firewood and to fish. 

The Yankees skipper treated Jolin Thompson 
kindly, took the beariugs of the piratical village 
from his description of the place, and a montli 
after landed the poor fellow at Sarawak, 
whence the indignation of the European traders 
and settlers soon supplied tle ntvans to for. 
ward the particulars of the outrage to the British 
atibassador in those seas, Hence tlie first baptdine 
de feu of our young hero, whose ship being ordered 
to chastise these savages, sailed immediately for the 
river where their pitatical nest was situated. 

The service being successfully carried out by 
boats, and young Sherlock beicg slready the most 
popular of the petty officers on board, his relative 
was not displeased when, upon piping all hands, be 
found almost every man eager to volunteer for bout 
service, and, though respectfully expressed, ‘‘ Young 
Mr. Sherlock’s launch, if so be I might name one, 
is the boat I’d like to volunteer for,” was the speech 
of several of the smartest able seamen and soldiers 


in a Shehered 





of the three hundre] and fifty blue-jackets aud 
marines of Her Majesty's Ship “ Latona.’” 


ont dows, béeiag en: 


ment. 
Presently he heard the cries, soon silenced, of hie 


Wate or coven fot tong Uy 


by the bont of an q 





a —— — 
Phos, of the six boats, enol with a nine pounder 
id herbews, which formed the attacking flotilla, 
oung Sherlosk’s was the leading craft, All night, 
t was fine mooulight, they surrounded and crept up 
the river, aud shortly before stinrise the first boat 
had: passed above the bend of the reach in which the 
Dyak village stood ; here Siistloek’s men landed, and 
mekig « détour planted tlhietiselves in # wood 
which flanked on both sides the only road mto or 
from the village, The earliest streak of dawn ths 
boats drew in wud opened fire with small arms and 
rockets at half-musket-shot on the piratieal Kampong. 
Dire was the dismay of tle surprised savaces, a 
8 ed6 followed, bat before the panie-stricken 
c ts had hed the gorge where the marines 
aad the blac-jackuts were posted & converged fire 
brought them down with such feurfal carnage that 
they turued tail, and van back in confusion to the 
shdlter, such as it was, of their huts. 

A strong party now landed, aad the steamer 
having now been wa into a position, set fire to 
the village with shrapnel shells and rockets, so that 
in four howrs the man-eaters’ don was utterly de 
stroyed, anda lesson given which secured the lives 
of the traders of ell nations for some time after. 

For his serviceable strategy, and personal intre- 
pedity in tis affair Mr. Midshipman Sherlock’s 
hame appeared in the commanding officer's despatch 
and also in the report published in the “London 
Gazette,” and the ramkof lieutenant was at once 
given him by the commander and he was so borne on 
the books of the“ Latona,” who was now ordered for 
Hong Kong, where the naval forces engaged in the 
impending lostilities fm China were ordered to 
ce 

ete the young lieutenant’s fortune did not 
desert him, His ship was ordered up the Peiho 
river to co-operate with the land forces advancing 
upon Pekin; here, again voluntesring for shore 
serviceyoung Sherlock’s engineering and artillery 
acquirements were most valuable in the service of 
@ gan attached tothe naval brigade. 
In the attack ou the Pei ho forts he also did good 








@} service y bat it wasin the capture by storm of « 


tiverain fort which covered an important town that 

young Sherlock achieved the greatest honour that 

—_ Eagland’s queen can bestow—the Victoria 
ross. 

The officer commanding the small storming party, 
had fallen wounded in the ditch which formed one 
of'the three Imes of the enenry’s defences. His men 
after several desperate attempts to force the bamboo 
stétkade on the farther side of the moat, had retired, 
and & small party of matchlock men were seen 
creepitig round the end of the stockade, with tho evi- 
dent iutention of making the wounded officer 
prisoner, or more ere: / of decapitating him for 
the sake of the reward given by the authorities 
for the head of every “ ‘red devil’ us they politely 
termed us. 

There was not a moment tolose. Young Sherlock, 
revolver'in hand, with his cutlass slung by the becket, 
rushed from the bank of the moat. Two discharzes of 
his rifled Uolt broaght down two of the foremost 
matchlock men, and the remainder retired ander 
cover, as out Bnfields dropped two more of them. 
Young Sherlock was now seen carrying his wounded 
brother officer, senseless and bleeding, struggling 
manfally under his load through reeds and canes 
until he reached the outer bank of the defence, 

Here he fell and the enenry discharged a random 
stot or two from the parapet. A gallant Highlander 
tustied down thescarp in face of the fire, and next 
moment the three heroes were in the English lines, 
For this exploit of bravery and humanity, youn 
Sherlock was gazetted, and received the co 
brunze emblem from the hands of his generous 


aven. 
Need we wonder that he was the idol of the rustic 
ople of Broadmoor, the adurfration of all the roman- 
tie young ladies for miles around, the joy and pride 
of his parents, the hero of club-gossip, “ the lion ” 
of those party-giving people who “trot out” the 
celebrity of the day, from a Nepatilese ambassador 
to a Sultan of Zanzibar, a Néw Zealand Maori, or » 
Japanese daimio, the Kiag of the Csunibal Islands, 
and the latest religions revivalists from Yankeedom. 
From these last the young hero had no end of 
“ invites ” to all sorts of couversaziones, soirées, at. 
homes, garden-parties, and receptions ; he, however, 
declined them all im favour of the few respected and 
dear friends of his father aud his youth, and fore- 
most among these were the Percevals, the family at 
the Oedars, and their immediate friend and relation, 
Bashby Frankland, at whose hospitable mansion, 
we shall meet hintanon, with “all his blushing 
honours thick upon him.” 
(To be continued), 
—_——— Ss 


Gsonocican Discovery.—Excavations are in 
progress near the Houses of Parliament which pro- 
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mise to become of considerable scientific interes. 
Until the relics which have been recently unearthed 
are described by some competent authority it would 
be unsafe to put much reliance on the statements 
made in newspapers. It is stated amongst the re- 
mains of extinct quadrupeds and birds the lower 
jaw ofa man belonging to an early type of the race 
has been found with all the molar teeth in place. 
Portions of the head of a rodent new to this country 
are also stated to have been found, and near to ita 
flint knife. Most of the remains were discovered 
about 382ft. below tke surface, and about 5ft. above 
the London clay, ‘The flint knife and the bones 
of the rodent were found on a sandy silt, and were 
mixed with fresh-water shells. The Secretary of the 
West London Scientific Association announces that 
last Saturday an interesting discovery was made in 
the ‘‘ Elephant pits” at Erith, by Dr. Gladstone, 
F.R.S. The “find” consists of a long and slightly 
convex flint flake, chipped on its outer face into three 
longitudinal facets. At the butt end is an echinus or 
sea-urchin imbedded in the flint—an ornament that 
has evidently guided the artificer in shaping the 
implement, 











BURIED SECRETS. 


—~__>—_— 
CHAPTER XI. 


WuEN Mademoiselle Zoe reappeared she again 
executed a pas seul, and again vanished. Her ad- 
mirers tried to recall her, but another performer—a 
ground-tumbler—appeared in her stead, and the 
audience returned to their beer-drinking, their cards, 
and their gossip. 

“T had no chance to study her face,” said Dalyell. 
“That was to be her last performance to-night, you 
said?” 

“No sir. That is, her performance is not finished 
yet. Dancing and singiug before the curtain falls 
again are both necessary to her last performance, 
She'll come out again after the tumblin’. Then she’s 
off. She’s only on during three acts, as you might 
call ‘em, though they’re not acts, being only bits of 
things—dancing, singing, sword-exercise, clog-dauce, 
and such!” 

The tumbling, which excited no plaudits what- 
ever, Was soon finished, and the band changed its 
music to a low and monotonous tone, Again, with 
an agile bound, Mademoiselle Zce was upon the 
stage. After the usual display of enthusiasm her 
appearance excited, she began to sing, ina full, rich 
voice, the ballad of ‘*‘ The Ratcatcher’s Daughter.” 

“Lord!” thought Dalyell again. “If Lord 
Thorncombe could hear her!” 

He studied the girl with critical eyes. 

At rest now, standing in a graceful posture, she 
was seen to best advantage. 

She was certainly a handsome girl, very unlike 
the atrocious portrait of her on exhibition at the door. 
Tall and large, with a full, buxom figure, bold, black 
eyes, red cheeks, and dark complexion, there was a 
gipsy look about her, and an air of independence that 
well becameher. Her lips were as red as her cheeks. 
Her black hair was créped, and waved all, over her 
head, and parted at the side; a long black curl hung 
over one shoulder, and a little crimped fringe of hair 
half-veiled her forehead, 

She was dressed in a tawdry pink silk gown, very 
long at the bottom, very short at the top, and wore a 
profusion of jewelery—of Palais Royal manufacture— 
upon her full neck, in her ears, ou her arms and fingers. 

Bold and handsome as any gipsy queen, there was 
something in her air and manner that showed that she 
was abundantly able to take care of herself, Dalyell 
wasa good judge of human nature, and he would 
have staked half his expectations upon his belief in 
her personal purity and uprightness of demeanour, 

“A tawdry, tinselled creature, but honest, I am 
sure,” he mentally decided. ‘ And so the heiress of 
Thorncombe Manor has turned upat last! By Jove! 
The earl spoke of being prepared to find her iguorant, 
@ servant, married to some scoundrel, but 1 believe 
he would recoil from the reality. A singer in a low 
saloon—how his lordly stomach would rebel if he 
were to see his heiress now—the last scion of kis 
haughty house—the future dispenser of the Thorn- 
combe wealth.” 

His ugly mouth, under its covering of hair, writhed 
in an evil smile, 

“I shall have to step asids to give her place,” he 
resumed, “ I bad expectations of inheriting Thorn- 
combe Manor. It will be hers, and [ shall have four 
hundred a year and a ‘ little place’ in the country! 
Bah! Batif I were to steal a march on the earl aud 
tke rest? They will find her later. Suppose I were 
to flatter her romantic tastes—suppose I were to 
marry this bold-eyed beauty before they fiud her? I 
could swear that l married her for love. I could 





educate her, train her, and iuherit Thorncombe Manor 
after all through her. I’lldo it! L'il not whisper a 
word to the girl, or the old woman, ene ng her 
parentage ; but I’ll marry her, and then the dénoue- 
ment shallcome! By Heavens! the girl shall be- 
come my wife before the earl discovers her.” 

By the time he had come to this resolve, the song 
was ended and was being tamultuously encored, 
Mademoiselle Zoe struck into an inspiriting ditty of 
similar character, which was also encored. She 
sang athird “‘comic song ” and then beat a retreat, 
and the drop-curtain was lowered. 

“There's more to come,” said Mrs. Flint. “A 
trapeze performance, and two or three burnt-cork 
minstrel songs, and such, but Lolette don’t stay for 
them. She'll slip out presently. We'll go to the 
street, if you like, and wait there for her, and you 
can go home with us!” 

This proposition struck Dalyell favourably, and the 
two made their way through the smoke and amid the 
tables to the passage outside, and thence to the 
street. 

As they waited in the doorway, Mrs, Flint ex- 
claimed ; 

“ How am I tointroduce you to Lolette, sir? You 
haven’t told me your name,” 

“It’s Dalyell,” was the reply. “Mr. Dalyell.” 

Mrs. Flint privately concluded, as he expected she 
would, that it was nothing of the kind. 

They waited some ten minutes, when a cloaked 
and hooded figure appeared in the passage and ap- 
proached them. 

“ That’s she!” said Mrs. Flint, “ That’s Lolette! 
Now I'll introduce you!” 

But Mademoiselle Zoe did not emerge from the 
music hall unattended, as Piers Dalyell almost im- 
mediately perceived. A flashy-looking young man, 
with trousers of big plaided pattern, a gau 
watch-chain displayed upon a dark-red velvet wais 
coat, anda pair of eye-glasses, hurried after her, 
emp sve himself upon one side of her, proffering 

is escort ;and a blonde young man, with very long 
whiskers and very tight-fitting garments, ap 
at her other side, with the same object in view. 

* Oh, off with you,” said the “ celebrated 
French seuse,” with al ttle giggle. ‘‘I don’t 
allow any one to see me home, and you know it, 
both of you. Get off with you. I go in the omnibus, 
and I won’t have your company, so now!” 

** But, Mademoiselle—but Zoe.” 

** Mademoiselle to you, sirs!’’ said the bold-eyed 
beauty, her black eyes glittering. ‘‘ Here come 
more of your fellows. &o back, I say. No man 


has seen my home yet; and when I want escort I 


am quite capable of asking for one. I don’t stir 
one step into the street with you!” ‘ 

An ominous flash of the big eyes, an ominous 
frown on the handsome face, and an impatient tap 
of her foot upon the floor, gave emphasis to this 
address, 

The flashy young man laughed; the blonde youth 
looked angry ; but Mademoiselle Zoe waved them 
aside as if they had been mosquitoes buzzing un- 
pleasantly near, and resumed her march towards 
the doorway. 

Piers Dalyell, anxious to make a favourable first 
impression upon her, had smoothed his hat, but- 
toned his shirt collar and his coat, and made the 
best of his perscnal appearance. He stood back in 
the shadow, while Mra. Flint thrust herself for- 
ward in the path of the singer. 

Mademoiselle Zoe’s recognition of the woman she 
had been taught to believe her mother was not par- 
ticularly warm or friendly. 

“So it’s you, is it?’’ she said,abruptly. “I saw 
you in the hall, at atable with a swell. How often 
have I to tell you, mother, that Bingley’s ain’t no 
place for a woman ? You ought to beat home and in 
bed instead of drinking beer at a place like this! ”’ 

‘What's good enough for you, Lolly, is good 
enough for me,” said Mrs. Pint, affectionately. 
*‘ Where my daughter can go I can go also—”’ 

“That's all rubbish. L can look after myself 
better than most women. Mind you don’t come 
here again! Mind that, [ say! And now, who was 
the swell that treated yon? Where did you come 
sae him? How did he happen to be at Bing- 
ey’s ” 

“I took him there, I was in Regent Street this 
evening, coming home from the furnishing shop 
where [’d taken back my work, and I met him. He's 
a West End swell, Lolly, sure enough, and a rela- 
tion to a family I once worked for. Ah, he knew 
mein a second,” said the woman, so glibly that one 
might suspect her an adept in falsehood. “He re- 
cognized me. I told him all about you, of course 
and he was interested, and wanted to see you, an 
sol brought himhere. Let me introduce him—Mr. 
Dalyell.” 

‘rhe schemer stepped forth into the light. 

“Mr. Dalyell,’ said Mrs. Flint, “this is my 
daughter, Lolette Ryan. Lolly, my dear, this is Mr. 
Dalyell.” 





The young man bowed courteously.. Miss Lolette 
Be Heo sre, tee deed black eyer scanning him 


tly. 
Poor “Mademoiselle Zoe” had had small ex. 
ence of . The men with whom she had 
brought in contact:had been frequenters of 
Bingley’s, or men of a similar kind. She had form. 
ed an ideal of her future husband, never bestowing 
a single smile of actual friendliness upon any of her 
numerous admirers of the music + Her ideal 
was a gentleman, courteous, refined, wealthy, with 
a magnificent house in which to instal her as mis. 
tress, a ly being, who should worship her. 
_ But she had never encountered any one approach- 
ing this lofty ideal. No gentleman, by birth and 
— had ever even @ word to 
er. 

It flashed upon: her; as she surveyed Dalyell, 
marking with keen practised eyes the fineness of his 
shirt-front, the cut of his gray cloth garments, tho 
manner in which he carried himself and in which ho 
bowed to her, that here at last was a gentleman! 
A gentleman too with something about him sugges. 
tive of the great world of rank and fashion—a world 
as far removed from her music-hall existence as 
heaven is distant from the earth! .. 

Why had not destiny sent hera lover of such 
appearance and mould as this ? ghe asked herself with 
a little discontented sigh. 

“T am happy to meet Miss Ryan,” said Dalyel', 
in his most melliflaous voice. “ Will you allow me 
the pleasure of seeing you home?” he added, as the 
rejected applicant for the position of escort, with 
two or three loungers about the doorway, drew un- 
pleasantly near. 

Mademoiselle Zoe hesitated, then, with a little 
flush of prea assented. 

Dalyell offered her his arm. She put her hand 
within it, and they moved into tie street, Mrs. Flint 
following. ~ 

The schemer could bear contact’ with the public 
singer of a low concert hall, believing her to be in 
reality ‘the descendant of earls. Bat Mrs. Flint 
was only a serving-woman, and he treated her as 
such. As she expected no consideration and had 
never been treated with particular’ courtesy she 
expected nothing better, and trudged on after the 

air meekly enough, but the. occasional flash of a 
ight upon her face showed a mind full of busy 
thoughts. 

“T always take. an omnibus.. They come every 
fifteen minutes from the‘ Klephantand Castle.’ J 
think one is coming now,’’. said Miss Lolette, look- 
ing over her shoulder. “ Yes, [see its lamp.. It’s 
fortunate that we.don’t have to wait.’’ 

“T never goinan omnibus,” said, Dalyeil, plea- 
santly. “Itisa plebeian mode of travel—not at 
all the thiug for a lady. .To my minda walk in this 
plesanas darkness down to the river, across Black- 

riars Bridge with all its lights, has peculiar 
charms. But of course if you prefer to ride, I am 
at your service, Miss Ryan.”’ 

“Oh, I’d as soon walk, replied the girl, coolly, 
although her heart fluttered strangely at the thought 
of a long walk with this delightful stranger. 
‘* What do you say, mother; shall we walk across 
Blackfriars Bridge ?” 

“I’m agreeable,” said Mrs. Flint. 
own pleasure, Lolly.” 

Miss Lolette obeyed, walking onward, her hand 
in Dalyell’s arm, oe heart still fluttering. Her 
escort compelled her to walk slowly, quite as if 
they were promenading in the park, she thought, 
with another thrill of pleasure, 

Dalyell had borne in mind what Mrs. Flint had 
told him of the girl’s romantic notions concerning 
her parentage, and he resolved to carefully im- 
press upon her mind a conviction that she was 
really and truly Mrs, Flint’s daughter. 

“For,” thought he, astutely, “ the lower she 
thinks herself in the social scale, the more grateful 
she will be to the hand that helps her upward. A 
woman who fancies herself a possible princess IL 
might have trouble in winning; a woman who 
believes herself nobody will say, ‘Yes, sir, and 
thank you, when I offer her my hand in mar- 
riage.’” 

He was thus meditating when Miss Ryan broke 
the silence, speaking in a voice that was strong 
and full and rather loud—a voice that jarred upon 
him because of its lack of cultivation and refinement + 

“What did you think of the performance this 
evening, Mr. Dalyell? Of Mademoiselle Zoo's. L 
mean, of course,” with a little conscious giggle. 

“I thought—bnt, excuse me, Miss Ryan. 
would rather not give you my opinion. 

“But I insist upon it, sir,’ she answered, 
and there was something imperious in her voice that 
told Dalyell plainly that the same ominous flash 
he had noticed in the passage-way of the concert 
hall was again in her bold black eyes. i 

“© A fiendish temper,” he thought. “If I do win 
you, ny fair lady, I’ll tame you withina week, mind 
that !’’ 


“Act your 
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But his tones were very suave and gentle as he 
replied : ; ohne 

** Since you insist upon it, Miss Ryan, I must tell 

ou that gered not pleased——” 

“Not pleased !’’ she interrupted. “ Why, Iam 
the best dancer on the Surrey side, and the best 
comic singer too. ance 4 sayslamagenius. He 
had me take lessons of Signor Peddo, the great 
Italian dancer, and the signor said I was a credit 
to him. You heard the people applaud me ?”’ 

“Yes. Iadmired your grace in dancing; I did 
justice to your expression in singing,’ said Dalyell. 
** but I thought that a woman of your appearance 
was not in her proper place upon the stage of a 
concert-hall, before an audience like that! Your 
mother has been telling me this evening of certain 
absurd fancies you have cherished that you are not 
her daughter. I did not smile at the absurdity, 
even when she offered me conclusive proofs of your 
maternity—a ister somewhere — and relatives 
elsewhere—but I thought that a girl cherishing 
such hallucination must be a girl of an aspiring 
turn of mind. So I wanted to see you.” 

“ Are you sure that mother can prove thatI am 

her daughter ?” asked the girl, anxiously. “I have 
heard Mr. Flint say, time and again, that I was no 
kin to him nor his wife, and that I ought to be 
put out at service. But mother wouldn’t part with 
me.”’ 
“Because you were her own child, and a mother 
clings to her offspring,” said Mr. Dalyell, hoping 
that he was not talking miserable nonsense, but 
rather inclined to the belief that he was, ‘Give up 
your wild fancy, Miss Ryan, and have faith in the 
good woman who has struggled hard to keep you 
irom a menial existence.” 

Mrs. Flint heard and marvelled, but like a wise 
woman she held her peace, 

“ Either he isn’t satisfied that this is the real 
Blanche Berwyn,” she said, to herself, “or he’s 
ashamed to own her for his cousin.” 

“If I was not in my proper place at Bingley’s to- 
night where shéuld 1 have been?’? demanded Miss 
Lolette, with her usual abruptness. 

“ What is the place of lovely woman?” said Dal- 
yell, softly. *‘ By the home ide——’’ 


Miss Ryanlaughed rudely. 

“I’m afraid we shouldn't be able to keep our gar- 
ret long if I believed in such rubbish as that.” 

“ By the home fireside,’ continued Dalyell, imper- 
turbably, ‘ministering to the wants of those who 
love her, watched over by an adoring husband, 

around her, wearing costly dresses 


making ; c 
and real jewels—in short, living the life of a real 
and true lady,’ 2 

“But lam nota lady,’’ cried the girl, bitterly. 
“ And yet I should like such a home as that, with 
soft carpets and silk furniture, and pictures on the 
wall, l’ye seen such homes at night, after the 
lights are lit, and before the curtains are drawn. 
And ladies with lovely dresses and soft lace like a 
mist, and shining jewels—real jewels; ladies not 
like me, but soft and dainty as the wax figures in 
the hairdressers’ windows. 1 should like to be one 
of them. I have sometimes thought I was of them, 
notwithstanding that I am Lolette Ryan. I hate 
everybody, at times. Life is all a bother.’’ 

“If these things are not yours by right of birth, 
they may become yours by ri ht of love.” 

The girl withdrew her arm from his. 

“For some good and honourable man may ask 
you to marry him.” 

The hand slid back within his arm. 

‘* And then, if he is ‘only a gentleman, and rich, 
the whole thing is realized,” concluded Dalyell, a 
smile on his hideous mouth, under his moustache. 
“Stranger things have happened. Did you ever 
read the story of King Cophetua and the beggar. 
maid ?—of Lord Burleigh and his peasant bride? 
Who knows but those stories may be repeated ?”’ 

** I don’t care for lové, but I do care for riches,” 
caid the girl, frankly. “Of course, I’d like a man 
to love me, you know; but if I were to have my 
choice between a han , poor young lover and a 
rich old man, who only loved his money, I’d marry 
the old man. That’s me!” 

‘You are honest,” eaid Dalyell. ‘ And that’sa 
rare virtue in these days. But here we are at Black- 
friars Bridge. See the lights below us, glimmering 
through the darkness. An odd scene, Miss Ryan. 
What a delightful breeze we get here!” 

They leaned inst the pet and watched the 
dancing lights below, and presently moved on. 
Miss Lolette declined to take an omnibus on the 
other side, and the three, Mrs. Flint keeping in the 
rear, walked the entire distance to Tottenham Court 
Road, and to the street and house in which the two 
women lodged. 

Dalyell did not fail to improve his opportunities. 
He flattered himself that he had made an impres- 
sion upon the girl’s heart, as indeed he had. He 
bestowed subtle compliments upon her, he talked of 
his “wealth” and expectations, and when they 
awe at the door Miss Lolette’s brain was nearly 

e 





“I saw what you suffered from the importunities 
of those fellows at the concert-hall, who wished to 
see you home, Miss Ryan,” hoe said. courteously, 
as, Mrs. Flint having opened the door, the girl 
was about to enter the honse. 

“Your mother can vouch for my social position. 
She will assure you that Iam a gentleman. Will 
you permit me to call for you to-morrow evening 
and see you home? ” 

_‘ Certainly,’ said Miss Ryan. “You are very 
kind, Mr. Dalyell. Ishall be glad of your com- 


He raised her hand to his lips, and, flushed with 
delight, the girl entered the house, Mrs Flint ac- 
companying her. 

Dalyell lighted a cigar and moved up and down 
before the door. As ha expected, Mrs. Flint came 
out a few minutes later, espied him under a gaslamp 
light a few rods distant, and hastened to join him. 

“*T have potomnet my share of the bargain,” she 
said. “I have introduced you to Lolette. Now 
for my feels popade.’: ‘ 

Dalyell placed the money in her hands. 

“ T can tell you how to earn fifty pounds more,” 
he observed, when she had finished counting the 
money in the light of the street-lamp. 

‘*How?’’ she demanded, eagerly. 

“* You saw that I took pains to impress upon her 
mind that she was tae usc said the schemer. 
“The truth is, Mrs. Flint, she is hardly what I 
would like to present tothe worldas my cousin. 
I do not intend to reveal myself to her at present. 
I want to study hercharacter more fully, to polish 
her up somewhat, to make a lady of her in manners, 
before I take charge of her, or even declare my 
relationship to her.’’ 

This looked plausible to Mrs. Flint. 

“ I know a deal about the pride of big families,” 
she remarked. ‘And so you'll leave her forthe 
present as.she is?” 

“Yes, except that I shall see her every evening. 
Keep yourself very secluded. Impress on the girl’s 
mind that she is your ownchild. And when I take 
my cousin away, which will be within a month, I will 
give you fifty pounds!” 

“It’s a bargain. I'll keep dark. And, now, 
good-night, sir, I must be going in, or Lolly ’ll miss 
me! 

She glided away, re-entering the house, 

Dalyell turned his steps in the direction of Thorn- 
combe House. 

* I’ve done a good stroke of business this even- 
ing!’’ he thought. “I’ve found the girl, made an 
impression upon her mind, or heart—if she’s got 
one—and have pee. pista sailing ahead of me, 
One good month, an shall have feathered my 
nest for life. The girl's coarse, but she’s honest. 
What would Lord Thorncombe give to know what 
I know to-night.” 

He walked on more briskly. 

“The girl can’t refuse me,” he continued. 
“There’s no ‘rich old man’ to step in and wrest 
her from me. There'll be no trouble in winning 
the prize. But if there were I'd try more vigorous 
measures,” and his wicked mouth writhed under 
its thicket of covering, “ be | would have been 
invaluable to me if I had need of an unquestioning 
servant. Poor idiot! I read in a newspaper of four 
or five months ago that one Philip Ryve killed him- 
self down in Dorsetshire. It must have been my 
brother. I never heard the name, except as re- 
ferring to him. The newspaper said he was appre- 
hended for forgery. I never meant that he should 
be pushed to the wall in that matter. I meant to 
have the note taken up before it became due. He 
was too useful to me to be driven to desperation or 
a jail. Poor weak idiot! Always prating about 
doing better; always ready to follow my lead! 
Lucky that Lord Thorncombe never saw that 
printed item! I wonder what Pailip was doing 
down in Dorsetshire so long. The very first 
leisure I have I’ll go down there and see that he 
has something better than a pauper’s grave, and 
whiie I’m there I’ll inquire into the reason of his 
long stay there, how he died, and the rest of it,” 

This was a new thought tohim. His mind dwelt 
upon it. ' 

“* He wrote mea letter from a little place down 
there. Leduiston the name was, I think, and 
begged me to take up the note, saying that he was 

ing to reform and be a better man, and that he 
fovea an angel, whose love would redeem him. 
Hum! A pretty idea! I'll find out who this 
Dorsetshire angel is while I’m there. Yes, the 
first spare day or two I have, after I’ve made sure 
of my prize here, l’ll run down to Dorset—to Led- 
diston.” 


CHAPTER XIl. 

Tux drawing-room at The Yews was a long, low, 
old-fashioned apartment, with recessed windows, 
furnished in a style which had greater reference to 
comfort than to elegance, although the latter quality 
had been duly considered. 








The curtains wero shrouded with lace drapery : 
the furniture was wrapped in cool chintz covers of 
pale blue and amber. 

The carpet was a thick pile in softly shaded 


ue. 

There were old pictures on the walls, rare old 
pieces of china upon the shelves of the antique 
cabinet, fine bronzes upon the mantelpiece, and at 
either corner of the hearth were tall Egyptian vases 
of great age and value, priceless from their very 
ngliness. 

These vases were employed by Miss Edgely, who 
had a use for everything, as a receptacle for rose- 
leaves, perfumes and spirit. The faint, sweet odour 
they sent forth filled the room with perpetual fra- 
grance. 

The sofas in this room were all wide, deep 
lounges ; the chairs were easy to the last degree. A 
_ piano, a parlour-organ, low bookcases, well 

led, a small writing-table or two, a work-table in 
one of the recessed windows, all gave evidence 
that the room was freely used, and that it was a 
rosette resort with the young mistress of the 

ouse. 
, When Sir Hugh Redmond entered it, after his 
interview with Mr. Paulet, he found Miss Edgely 
indulging in loud lament over a broken dish upon 
the cabinet, 

She gave over her lament long enough to greet 
him Sega 6 and then resumed it, explaining to 
him the value of that particular piece of ceramic 
ware, adding : 

“It was priceless, Sir Hugh, absolutely price- 
less. There are not ten pieces in existence like it. 
I shall send the pieces up to London to-day to bo 
united with little bands of gold, butI never can 
forgive that parlour-maid! Never! Not if she 
ee | dying! I know she did it, as well as if I saw 

er!” 

“Ts Miss Paulet here ?” asked Sir Hugh, glancing 
up and down the long room. “ Would you kindly 
permit me to ring, Miss Edgely-———”’ 

The lady replied by pulling the bell with her 
own hand, and ordered the servant to inform Miss 
Paulet that Sir Hugh Reimond awaited her ap- 
pearance. 

_ Then, finding no consolation in his abstracted 
listening to the outpouring of her grief, she with- 
drew in search of the unlucky parlour-maid. 

Sir Hugh walked to oue of the windows. Hoe 
stood there many minutes in keen suspense and 
growing impatience, hearkening to every footstep 
in the hall, starting at every sound, while Diana 
hae in the library receiving the injunctions of her 
ather. 

He did not hear her cross the hall. He did not 
even hear her open the door, but some instinct 
warned him of her presence and he wheeled about 
abruptly and beheld her advancing over the floor 
with timid, hesitating step. 

His first thought was that sho was extraordinarily 

ale. His second was that he had never seen her 
ook more lovely. The white transparent dress, all 
lace and frills, and blue ribbons, over @ slip of pale 
blue silk, seemed to this enthusiastic lover the garb 
of anangel. And its wearer, with her pure, high- 
bred face and splendid eyes, her beauty, her inno- 
cence and grace, seemed not “lower than the 
angels.” 

He came towards her with outstretched hands, 
his fair face glowing. ; 

“Good morning, Miss Paulet,’’ he exclaimed. 
“Is not this a lovely day? Were you going out? 
Oh, I see; you are dressed for dinner. You are 
not looking well. Are you quite well?” y 

This rambling address was uttered without 
thought, and listened to politely without compre- 
hension. In truth, both were confused and agitated. 
Under the circumstances, there could be no small 
society talk, no gossip about trifles. Sir Hugh 
commanded himself with an effort, recalled his 
wandering thoughts, and plunged into the subject 
in hand boldly. 

He took her hand and led her to one of the deep 
chintz-covered sofas. 

‘* Miss Paulet,’’ he said, “I have something par- 
ticular to say to you,”’ and his blue eyes looked the 
tenderness his tongue had not yet uttered. “ I have 
just had an interview with your father, and he has 
given me permission to speak. I am here to-day to 
tell you that I love you. Diana—Miss Paulet—I 
love you with my whole heart and soul, better than 
I love my life! Speak to me, Diana. Can you love 
me? Does your heart answer back to mine? Tell 
me that Iam not repugnant to you, Diana!’ 

The words might be weak and commonplace. 
When we feel most intensely, when the being is 
wrought to a pitch of highest excitement, expres. 
sion is often weak. But his tones wereim a sioned, 
thrilling with the passion of his mighty iove for 
her. His blue eyes burned with fires that flamed 
high within his soul. Noble, commanding, like so. @ 
knight of the old romantic days, how could this girl s 
heart resist his pleadings ? 7 
She grew paler. It seemed to her for one brief 
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moment that it would be a sin for her to link this- 
knightly soul to hers, within which her secret fes 
tered as in a hidden wound. : of ut 

‘Sir Hngh,”’ she answered, her voice quivering, 
“you do me a great honour. But what shall I say 
to yon? Ido not love you.” 

His bright face clouded. 

“Do yon love another ?”” he demanded, 

** No-ob, no!” she cried, shivering. 

His face brightened again. 

** Do you dislike me?” he questioned. 

**No, no. Next to papa—more than papa—lI 
mean, Sir Hugh, that I like yon-better thanany one 
else in the world. But I do not love yon—not.as you 
love me.” 

‘*But you like me, Diana, best of all?” he ex- 
claimed, enraptured. ‘‘ Whatdo you know of love, 
my littlenun? Howshould you know your own heart 
yet, my little cloistered Diana? But you like me 
‘best of alll’ Diana, that liking shall ripen into 
love, I will win yonr love, deareat. Tell me you 
will be mine—my wife, Diana!” 

He pleaded with the eagerness of one pleading 
for his life. He bent over her, he held her d, he 
looked into the radiant eyes, clouded over now, and 
continued his beseechings with all the passionate 
fevour of his nature. 

And Diana listened to him, her momentary mis- 
cringe waiehes 

“T like him,”’ she thought, confusedly. “ He loves 
me, poor fellow, and I can him happy. Papa 
commands me to accept him, and in obeying I can 
make amends for pes wilfulness and secret dis- 
obedience. And if I refuse 1 make both unhappy 
and do not make myself happy. I am free to marry. 
Philip is dead. That fooliak marriage will never be 
discovered. Noone can say that Iam not worthy 
to marry even the representative of the haughty 
Redmends.” 

So she argned, while Sir Hugh kept up his im- 
passioned pleadings 

“ There is nothing to prevent,” she said in herown 
mind, ‘* Perhaps longht to tell him about that 
marriage, but cannot. Papa would hear of it and 
would never forgive me. And Sir Hagh would torn 
in disgust from the widow of a forger and suicide— 
Ican’t, Lcan’t! If£I marry him 1 must do it with 
a segret undivulged.” 

he was conscious at this point that Sir Hugh 
had become silent and was watching her in keen 
suspense, ; 
“ Diana,” he said, gently, “Iam waiting for my 
answer,”’ 

“* T have told you, Sir Hugh, that I do not love 

ou.” 

“ But you like me ‘bestof all the world!’ ” 
he cried, triumphantly, * I would rather have your 
liking than any other woman's love!” 

She raised her tender eyes to his ina look that 
haunted him long afterwards. 

“Sir Hugh,’ she whispered,“ if you want me 
just as I am, faults and all——” 

He did not wait for the completion of the sen- 
tence, but caught her in his arms, half-smothering 
her in his embrace. 

“* Faults and all, my. faultless angel,” he cried. 
“Mine! my very own! Oh, my darling, you 
shall never repent this consent—never!”’ 

Ah, would she not repent it in tears of angnish? 
It was well for her, perhaps for them both, that 
they could not read the near future! 

To be continued, 


a ee 


A WICKED CONSPIRACY. 


Tr was at once a fortunate and unfortunate day 
that pretty Mies Agnes came into possession of a 
yacht. 

Her papa gave it to ber fn place of a husband. 
He had resolutely frowned upon as handsome a 
fellow as there ever was in the world, and had put 
an emphatic foot down upon the lovemaking. 

It is easy to understand that Miss Agnes pined. 
The colour quitted her cheeks, she Jost her taste for 
dinner, and one day her doting, anxious yet immo- 
vable father caught her reading a celebrated work on 
the action of deadly poison. 

‘This frightened him and he went out directly and 
purchased the best yecht he could find along the 
coast. He knew Agnes had a weakness in that direc- 


tion, 

“Look at her, my love,” said he, pointing out the 
craft as she lay under the brow of the clit. “ Look 
at her spars, her delicaye ropes, her polighed bull, 
her hawsers and your uniformed sailors. What do 
youthink? Is pot that s joy fora queen ?” 

— amiied and said nothing, but thought of 

ill. 

‘*Fanoy yourself soudding along over the 
billows,’’ continued the father, with a voice of well- 
assumed sestecy, “remember how the foam flies 
and the waves break and the cordage sings! ‘Think 





of where you can Think how happy you will 
be, perfectly free of time-tables, of railways, of 
steamboat landings and of all trouble and worry 
about baggage, If want to haves cruise all 
you have to do is to lay in provisions and pull up 
your anchor and be off. Think of it, It’s famous!” 

Miss Agnes permitted horgelf to be led down to 
look at the boat, and ae genre it, though it must 
be said everything looked pretty gloomy on every 


hand. 
Her sun had been extinguished and all was dark. 
Still she applauded her yacht and pretended to 
be greatly delighted when the sailors sat the sails 
and lifted their anchor, and took her out for a few 
miles just to show her the possibilities of her new 


possession. 

But Will, though rebuffed and farious, was still 
not hopeless. He beheld the yacht, and he knew 
what she was meant for, 

He struck his hands together energetically and ox- 
claimed : ; 

“By George, they shall not get her away from 
me! Perhaps I’ve been a pretty worthless sort of 4 
fellow, but I’m not entirely lost yet, I! get her by 
hook or by crook. I’m not a scoundrel, I’m not 
a villain, And {f there’s anything wrong about me 
T’ll set myself right for her as orey ag any- 
set Marry her! I rather think it’s worth scheming 
or, 

So he went home and tied a wet towel around his 
head and sat downto think it out, 

Three bours after, when it was quite dark, he sal- 
lied out with his vest pocket fullofsilver. He 
made his way to Miss Agnes’s cottage ou the bluff 
and although all the lights were eutsave the ser- 
vant’s lamps inthe kitehon, he was undaunted. 

The coachman of the family had once been a ser- 
vant in his father’s house, s0 he crossed the little 
toy garden and rapped at the door, As luck would 
have it, the ideatical Michael came to ask what was 
wanted,and Will drew him out into the shedow and 
gave him some money and a note for his mistress, 

The man laughed a little. 

“Hold your tongue, sir,” cried Will, 

When the man had gone our hero paced up and 
down an elm-tree walk, feeling that matters were 
progressing finely. 

In three minute's time an npper-window gash 
was raised slightly, aad a little hankerchief was 
shaken in the air, Fifteen minutes latera 
figure stole down the avenue and met with a lover. 
like reeeption. 

After afew moments Will became dignified and 
solemn and Agnes grew anxious. 

“Oh why did you come here, Will?’ sho said. 
“Why do you run such a risk? You know that I 
love you! You knowthere is no danger that I 
would not undertake for you! But—but—but my 
father loves me t-t-too!” 

“ Well, of course he does. He's a sensible man in 
most. things. But in regards to me heg made a 
blunder: I meanto marry you in spite of all the 
fathers in Christendom! Now I’m not going to do it 
out of bravado, I’'ye determined upon it because I’m 
gure we shall be happytogether, I know you were 
meaut for my wife and I am tive that I was in- 
tended for your husband, oking at things from 
that stendpoiat, you ive that allthe fathers and 
relatives in the world do not weigh @ feather in the 
scale. The fathersand relatives mugt take seats in 
the rear and preserve that position until the parties 
most concerned ara entirely and completely suited, 
Now I shan’t be suited until you are my wife, and I 
want toesk if yon are entirely satisfied, because 
they have given you @ pretty boat as a compaasa- 
tion for me, 

She simply gave him ag astonished look. He felt 
it even in the dark, and he felt ashamed for having 
put the question. 

Thea strolled off a little farther, and Will de- 
bated with himself how he should put his case to 
her. 

His plan just at that moment looked pretty wild 
and unfeasible, but he felt” that he must put a bold 
face upon it. He began by taking her hand afresh. 
She commenced to weep. 

This mode of argument wag kept up for ten 
gut minutes, and nothing to the point was said, 

inally Will came to the surface, 

ed ya his lips to her ear and held her tight until 
he had finished, Then she burst away from him and 
run a dozen yards. She was overwhelmed with as. 
tonishment, He put his handsin his pockets and 
waited until she had come to her senses. 

‘Oh, what a monster you are!” whispered she, 

“Well,” be replied, “ exactly as you like. I shan’ 
dispute your verdict. Youare a woman of good 
judgment.” 

Sarcasian always withered her, Shecame back 
by slow degrees and finally sat down beside him 
npon a gerden bench and began to talks rationally, 





Still she was pretty wellfrightened; what Will had 
said to her had made her tremble like a leaf. But 
after all he hed a smooth tongue and a taking way, 
He persuaded her, 

“It’s our only chance, Agnes. Either we must do 
it, or be separated for ever. After a month we shall 
be parted, and then we.ghall repent it bitterly. It 
seems like a desperate act. But the crisis is a des. 
perate one. Your father thinks me brainless and 
selfish. Idonot wonder that he does not love me 
over much, but I do maintain that he should not 
judge me by the character one is obliged to display 
in a watering-place, No, Iam. good for something 
more. But I have settled you must he my wife, and 
= father, with all respect to him, must stand aside. 

ow what I have proposed is a rather adventurous 
plan. Yon will require nerve and resolution, and so 
shall I. It is only necessary that your father look on 
me in a different light than he does now for us to be 
completely happy. If you will act your part, I will 

promise that ig forty-e' hours from this time I 
shall be a hero in 's eyes, and « promised 
husband to yourself. What do you say?” 

What could shessy? She had to weep a great 
deal, of course, and Wilt thought it was necessary 
to support her in his arms. She demurred,and 
doubted, and objected, and trembled again, but 
she finally acquiesced, and gave Will her hand, 

After this the compact was sealed in the usual 
manuer and in due time the pretty Miss Agnes re- 
turned to her home, a conspirator and a schemer, and 
Will retired across the toy garden, an arch villain 
of the blackest hue. 

The next he found out the value of money, and 
he was busy dispensing it in various quarters, Miss 
Agnes also was actively en She seemed to bo 
ill. Her father thought she must be lovesick. 
Thereupon he proposed that she should take her 
gechs avd go out for @ breath of fresh sea air. 

he demurred. He persisted, ag.she. knew he would, 
and pretty soon she languidly congented. It fortu- 
nately for Agnes that her father was com- 
pelled to go away on a matterjof business quite early 
in the day, and therefore he recommended ter to the 
care of the sailing-master, a little, tow headed old 
man. 

When this t was completed the sailing. 
master bent on Miss Agnes a hemorous.eye, winked. 
She blushed and fled, 

At twelve o'clock Miss Agnes bade an adieu to 
the best of fathers, and he went away overjoyed to 
beable to imagine his daughter was ina fair way of 
recovery from her affection of the 

At half-past twelye she was on board her little 
boat. Everything for her comfort wag to be-found 
there. There were supplies of fruits, preserves, 
food, novela, awnings and cushions. There were 
three sailors on board besides the sailing-master and 
an assistant. 

Now, for some mysterious reason the assistant 
went ashore, and forgot to come back again, Thus 
there were left only the tow-headed captain and his 
small crew, who wore all young men, hardly more 
than boys, 

- Besides, Miss Agnes had brought her maid for 
company, All seemed delightfu], Miss Agnes had 
a white paragol, liged with red, and she sat where 
she was positively forbidden to—on the quarter- 
oil. However, something waadue to her agite- 


in. 

Everything went well,.or seemed to do so. The 
anchor wag raised at one, and they began to move 
out of the harbour with a strong breeze abaft. 

but silent, and the sailing- 
one hand in his pocket the 
end from it shere cameo 


i Two o'oleck came, then 
three o'clock, thea four o'clock. 

Miss Agnes shut-up her book, and gazed sbout. 
Bhe looked at ber watch and then at the sea. 

About half amile from herthere was auother yacht 
oruising about, and she gased at it earnestly. 

While she was thus engeged,a terrible wrangle 
broke out among the three men forward, They 
leaped upon each other with every appearance of fury, 
and began struggling like so many demons. 

Tho captain shouted to them, and vooiferated, and 
stamped, but they seemed to ignore him. 

It looked like mutiny. Lhe maid began to scream 
and wring her hands. q 

“We be murdered!” cried Miss Agnes, in 
h 


er ear. 
She became frantic, The captain braced the til- 
ler, and looked to see eee was a steady breeze, 

and then ed forward, 

The ryt upon him with great violence. He 
ve & tremendous “ Hilloa!” to i other yaolt, and 

isa Agnes. sprang t turn ber flag. bottom uP 


wards. 
She did it in two eagonda, by caighiag the under 
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of the and fastening it over the top wit 
ae pire 4 sh¢ twisted through the halliards. 
Let women alone for ex , 

Thus she had a aignal of distress. But there was 
a glorious fight going on; one man seemed be pros- 
trated, and the rest were in the full vigour of their 
contest. It was mutiny clear and simple. 

In a moment there was a little noise from the 
other yacht. She was close under the lee, They 
pushed off s boat from her deck, and four men clam- 
bered into it. 

Agnes rejoiced to watch her maid tremble with 


terror. : 

“What a frightful story she'll tell papa, to be sure {” 
reflected the young lady. 

But in two minutes assistance atrived. 

The four men leaped on the deck—three of them 
deeply in earnest, and the quarrelling sailora were 
soon separated, and the captain of the party ordered 
them to be put inte irons,’ 

It is needless to mention that this was Will, full 
of ardour. 

He ordered the captain, who seemed exhausted 
and half dead, to be carried below, and he sent thither, 
the maid to nurse him, 

He then took command of the yacht, and turned 
about, and with hie three men forward, he ran for 


the shore again, 
well managed,” whispered he to 


Agnes. 
“You looked exactly like a hero, Will,” said 


abe. 

“ Did I?” rejoined he, complacently. 

But alas, they were not quite through yet. 
had just said to himself: 

“ He can’t refuse me now ; think of it; daughter 
at sea ; mutiny on board ; death lurking everywhere ; 
captain disabled; heart’s,darling in danger of going 
to the sharks; fortune throws help in her way, 
brave reseue ; prompt action ; turns out that deliverer 
is old lover; nothing to do but to shake hands, and 
give up the daughter at once,” 

He had no sooner fancied this line of reasoning, 
than a hissiug noise, mingled with a roar, came to 
bis ears. 

His sailore shouted. He looked under the main 
boom, and his blood froze. with horror, for there, 
close upon him, was the butt-end of a white squall. 
He thrust the belm hard down, hauled in his sheets 
taut, and shut his for one second. Then he 
braced himself, and held Agues like grim death. 

The tempest seized upon the boat as if it were a 
straw, and it went flying through the mist and foam 
like a race-horge, =§_— 

The sailors took in double reefs. The companion. 
way was shut and fastened, Miss Agnes first being 
sent below, 

For half an hour there wag considerable danger, 
The water burst over the quarters, and swept the 
decks repeatedly. 

Will began to think thig looked like earning a 
wife. The vo: seemed fairly alive with — 
and it was even 8 if things went by the 
or stayed where they belonged. : 

All at once Will heard something give way, and 
felt a tremendous rush and a savage blow upon the 
side of his head; then he saw the sailors rush to- 
wards him, and felt himself slide down. 


Will 


her once in satin, twice in a gauze scarf, three times 
in a tulle veil; to all this add twenty yards of gar- 
lands of flowers, placed in diamond pattern across the 
robe ; then add the train, or tail, which must be 
heavy as the other materials are light; it can be 
made in matelassée or raised flower work 
middle are to be attached knote, in diamonds or 
pearls; then cover with gauze butterflies, or lace 
birds ; no sleeves; thus got up, show madame in, 
——————E——_—== 


AN INVALID. 
THE STOBY OF THE LADY WHO KEPT THB 
BOARDING-HOUSE. 


“Yrs, sir, I'm Mrs. Ferguson, and I do take 
boardents Saha aay friend is an invalid, and 
I can’t, I can’t, think of it. Yea, sir, no 
doubt, @ most excellent gentleman, I have every 


believe, tell ; and aa 
would be well paid f dia 


euough for me. Itain’t boarders, 

I had twenty-four silver amall and tw 

heavy plated, that you couldn’t tell, anda 
tables, solid, and four salts and ten desserts, and 
a scallop-shell shaped that came two in a velvet 
box—a present tome when I was married. Boardera? 
No, of course I don’t mean boarders. Spoons. Thad 
that number when I took the invalid, and yon don’t 
know the straits I’m put to now, and the cheapraub- 
bish I’ve hadto buy. Allonaccount of that invalid, 
But this one will take all his medicine in his own 
spoons. Ah, that isn’t-it either. Your poordear 
friend is doubtless a perfect gentleman; only Lam 
prejudiced against invalids. 

“He was brought in in a chair, wrapped up ina 
counte e, and 1 must say I thought he a 
very face; but that might be apoplectic, yau 
know, or he might have stimulated himself into it, 
as an invalid might easily do, you know, and not to 
blame if the doctor recommended it. And he was 
taken into the best front room, next to the one Mrs. 
Jerrup had—my diamond boarder, L used to call her; 
she had so many of ’em in her ears and on her fingers 
and at her throat. And as soon as he was com- 
fortably settled I went up to see him, and says I: 

“¢Mr. Bolter,’ says I—that was his name—‘ Mr. 
Bolter, is there anything I can do for you?’ 

‘* And he says, as politely as you could wish; 
“*No, ma’am, there is not. All I shall need is a 
little water-gruel at'six in the morning; and if the 
boarders have any of ’em a habit of singing hymns 
as I've known in pious bo» ~ding- 
parlour door open that I may hear 


Now, was thera ever anything more touching 
than that? I went downstairs, with tears in my eyes, 
and says I; ‘If there was @ saint on it 
is poor, dear Mr. Bolter, He is too to live, 
and I’m as sure a8 sure that we shall lose him. 


When be came to again he was in his own room, And 


On either hand was a doctor; before him wag the 
white and terrified Miss Agnes and her grateful- 
looking father. 

“ What is the matter?” w' Will. 

“Why, you’re half dead, don’t you know it ?” said 
one of the doctors. 

It seemed that a savage wave had twisted the rail 
from off the stern of the yacht, and had hurled it for- 
ward, and precipitated it upon Will, 

The blow had been severe, and his right arm was 
badly fractured, 

“The deuce!” thought he. 

“Pa says I may nurse you, Will,” murmured 
Miss Agnes, coming forward with « frightened ex- 
pression, 

“Of course she can, my poor fellow. Who has 
better right than she? No one that I know of. Good 
gracious, my boy, I didn’t know you were suchs 
brave man! Subdue mutiny! Savea yacht! En- 
countered a great danger! Bless me!’’ 

The old gentleman was overcome. 

It was pretty lucky on the whole that the maid’s 
Story was not called for, thongh she told it below 
stairs with such great assiduity that Will bad not 
yet ceased to be regarded with a deep respect by all 
those who ever saw him. He fairly ae his 
honourable scaré, and the father, whem he took to 
his bosom, bas not yet repented of the gift of hig 
daug hter. 


EE 


A Reczrrr For A Bete.—The receipt for fitting 
out a belle of the moment, is this: ‘lake a lady, roll 





of the Rev. Mr, Spicer did 1 

sing hymns; and she sang *em that night, and set 
the parlour door open; and Mr. Bolter rang his bell, 
and down word that he was ‘very much re. 
freshed,’ with his eomplimenta, by the waiter. He 
did take stimulants, I smelt ; and I said to myself, 
‘ And who ean blame him if it’s ordered?’ And it 
was brandy, if I haves nose, 

“ Well, as we parted for the night, we all spoke 
of the poor, dear gentleman. ’ 

* Another gentleman had called to speak of him, 
jest as you have called about your invalid friend. 

es. And you musn’t think I mean any hints, or 
anything. d he told us he couldn’t put his feet 
to the hadn't, for years.” 

“* and what would be do in case of fire?" says 
Mrs. Tibbs, who was timid. 

“*T should resene him, of course,’ said Mr. 
Becket, our young boarder, who was in a dry goods 
store, and abont as big, take him altogether, as one 
of the invs'id’s arms. 

*** Bat yon'’d have the ladies to save, you know,’ 
said Mrs. Squizzle, the widow, who always flirted 
with everything and anything like a man, from 
eighty to eighteen. ‘ 

*** The ladies first,’ said Mr. Becket, ‘ of course.’ 
Only. if he’d started with Mrs. Squizzle he’d never 
have got back for aA.mae. for she weighed two 
hundred pounds, and he’d have been squashed at 


the first step. . 

" my eye on him,’ said Mrs. Smith, 
‘and I'll tell Mr, Smith todo so. I'll step in to- 
morrow and tell him our views about magnetism. 


wonder if he’s ever tried magnetism.’ 


3 in the | Spicer’ 





‘** Poor gentleman,’ said Mrs. Jerrap. ‘ How h> is 
afflicted, to be sure. I’ve had neuralgia myself, 
and I know. He ought to take mineral water, that 
ia what cured me. I shall tell him so.’ 
**T shall for him,’ said the Reverend Mr. 
"s » *And I shall take him my late 
husband’s excellent tract on the uses of affliction 


“* And I wouldn't mind reading the Bible to him 
one bit,’ said Mias Spicer, a be liked it! 
OW you express ’ said her mother. 
*You should determine to do so eine pier it 
or should rejoice it. "6 
minds indeed? . Bae 


“Thon we Tent to bed. There was a licht in ue 
room still, an called throngh ey-hole (he 
slept in his reclining chair); ‘Mr. Bolter, are you 

mat . — the —_ ?” nat be answered : i 

Than ma am. Iam having an hour 
inueisticc. . 
you,’ says I. 


away I went ; and 
lad I was, with all 


o'clock when I waked 

my ears, and there 

it was a queer light, 

and I thought, though I don’t 
Says I, outloud, ‘ Oh, 

with the shect. IL 


(ti 


and just the roughest. 
my 


~ ain’t goin’ to 
you are quiet. Keep your head covered 
ve got.asix-shooter here, and if you 


‘** Ave you's burglar ?* says I. 

“*¥orm your own conclusions,’ says he, ‘only 
don't shriek. I shouldn't want to live if I was an 
old woman, but p’raps you do.’ 

“Well, t rather wondered what for myself, but. 
I @id, and I laid still and only shrank inwardly. 

* After a while there was no more poking at the 
burean and rattling in the closet; and thon / heard 
an? all over the house and a shriek somewhere, 

I didn’t know but there was murder done; and 
Ithought of my poor invalid, and if he was in that 
villain’s hands, poor man, and I thought over alk 
the stories I’d read of dreadful tragedies, and I 
felt for all my boarders, but most of all for the poor 
invalid that couldn’t help himself; but it wasn’t 
until all was quiet as the grave that I dared sit up, 
and ther ’twas daylight. And then courage came to 
me, and I put my head out of the window and 
shrieked. Nobody heard me at first, but at last 
there came two policemen, and then I put on my 
waterproof and went downstairs. 

“* You've been robbed, that’s 
policeman ; ‘ but is anybody hurt ? 

‘** Murdered in their beds, l’ve no doubt,’ says I. 
And I thought it must be so, but it was better 
than that. 

“The policeman called in another officer, and they 
went over the house, and I went with them, though 
I shook like a leaf, 

** Some were gouged, and some were tied, and 
dear little Mr. was rolled up in a blanket, 
like a roly-poly padding, and pinned in. And dia- 
mondg, and clothes, aud everything was gone, poor 
dears. And even the Indian idol from Mrs. Smith’s 
mantelpiece. And as for me, I hadn’t a spoon left, 
and nothing to put on but the waterproof cloak. 
But nothing dreadful had happened except to the 
invalid gentleman. He bad disappeared. 

— y've murdered him ?’ says [ 

“ They’ ve carried him off for a ransom,” says Mrs. 
Sqnizale, ‘The Italians do that, you know.’ 

a“ be he’s thrown himself out of the window 
in a fright,’ says Mrs, Smith. 

“Phere we all stood, mostly in blankets, and 
auch, and made enggestiona, [, for one, knew I 
should find him down the cellar, weltering in hia 

. What did you say? Did we? Oh, no, we 
avant” No. 

truth 


ae 
: 


plain,’ said the 


The policeman gave the first hint of 


the le 

“*Your invalid is ' sayshe. “It’s 
easier to open a door ica ro. Hg, out. I 
reckon | kaow the man. It's Siy Tom, ag they call 
him. He's been up to this dodge before,’ 

“ And so it waa, sit, so it was, Mra, Jerrup got. 
back her diamonds; but 1 never got back my 
spoons; and no.olifence, sir; no insinuations. I’m 
sure this invalid man is all that one could 
wish ; all--oh, I feel quite positive of that, and no 
offence; but. with.an invalid in the honge I should 
be obliged to sit up in the bedall night. I should 
have nerves te that extent. No, no imyalids for me ; 
but Mra, ‘Rompkins over the way has never had such 
an experience, and [’d recommend you to call 
there. 

“No, no, I do not believe, Mr. Wedgerby, your 
friend, to be a burglar, only I cannot accommodate 


A.D. 


I | invalids after Mr. Bolter.” 
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[FENNEL FLOWER. | 


the "Elm and its grand proportions make it a 
striking object in the landscape of the home counties, 
Gray’s epithet “the ragged Elm,” is strictly appro- 
priate, as the larger trees are covered with immense 
rough protuberances. The Elm is a long-lived tree, 


FLOWERS: 


THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 
SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 


By Patantuos. 
_-~——__ 


VocaBuULARY. 

Exim Trex. (Ulmus suberosa.) Dignity. 

The finest Elms of the knotted sort (there are 
three other species) are found in the immediate 
vicinity of London; Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, Hampton, Enfield Chase, etc., having 
noble specimens; the leaves, flowers and fruit 
deing much larger and the tree more stately, It 
is an early-leafing tree, yet its twigs are occasionally 
darkened by its scale-like flower-buda before the 
foliage has unfolded. The flowers open in March and 
disclose purple calyx, with stamens of the same 
colour and, as they wither the membranous and 
notched seed-vessel is carried by the winds to the 
distant field or hedge-banks or lies scattered by 
thousands at the foot of the tree. Bishop Mant, 
whose descriptive powers and close observation 
were of a higher order than his poetic  gifta, thus 
épeaks of the leafage of timber trees in May : 


For, lo! by May's bright torch are seen, 

Coloured with various tints of green, 

The offspring of the woodland realm, 

The glossy beech, the rougher Elm, 

The waving birch tree's silver bark, 

The pallid lime and alder dark, 

Maple and willow's countless race, 

Which, clothed their forms with che- 
quered grace 

Of early garb before, have now 

From stem to crown each branch and 
bough, 

Light twigs and open spray arrayed 

With deepest plenitude of pf oe vg 


The foliage of the Elm is especially beautiful in 
its autumnal sere and yellow leaf, differing from the 





oak, beech, maple and willow. The erect stem of 


and will flourish for five or six hundred years if 
> sa by the woodman. Its timber is strong and 
c 


osegrained, and long resists the action of water ;- 


hence it is the favourite material for coffins with 
metropolitan and other undertakers. , 

Chaucer speaks of “ Elmes, both — and small,” 
and Milton (another London-dwelling poet) places 
the Elm among the trees in Eden, and gives it to 
support the vine :— 


They led the vine 
To wed her Elm: she, spoused, around him 
twined 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dower, th’ adopted clusters, to adorn 
His barren leaves, 


That he specially admired the “ proud suburban ”’ 
tree is further shown by the lines :— 


Not always city-pent, nor within home 

I dwell ; but, when Spring calls me forth to roam, 
Expatiate in our proud suburban shades 

Of branching Elms, that never sun pervades, 


Thomson, too (who, though a Scotchman, wrote 
at Twickenham), says of a rookery :— 


Should I my steps turn to the rural seat 
Where lofty Elms and venerable oaks 

Invite the rook, who, high amid their boughs 
In early spring his airy city builds, 

And ceaseless caws amusive, 

The Elm, it must be agreed, has not been ill- 
chosen as the type of Dignity; but before we leave 
it we will say a word further on its usefulness, 
Besides its wg wm | to shipbuilding,’ its bark 
is made into cordage, bast, and mats. The galls 
on the leaves are produced by a small insect, and 
each gall contains a fluid called Elm balm, which 
has been commended as “causing wounds or‘cuts 
to heal by the first intention.’”” Some old physicians 
—Drs. Lettsom, Brook, Barratt, and others—certify 





its efficacy in leprosy and obstinate cuticular erup. 
tions, used as a ptisan, by boiling four ounces of the 
fresh bark in two quarts of water down to one 
quart, adding a few grains of nitre, and taking half 
a op twice a day. 

+ may be worth noting that in Domesday Book 
occur several places whereof Elm is the leading part 
of the name, which speaks for its being indigenous, 
There are two places called simply Elmin Somerset 
and Cambridgeshire ; Elmbridge, Elmsend, Elm. 
stead, Elmhurst, Elmham, &c., yet we read in al] 
sorts of books that the Elm was introduced from 
Palestine by the Crusaders. ‘he Wild Elm, or 
Wych Elm (Ulmus Campestris), also called the 
Scotch Elm, from being the only Elm found in 
North Britain, does not claim a place in ou 


vocabulary. . 

ENCHANTER’s NIGHTSHADE. Witchoraft. Sor. 
cery.—See Circe. 

Enpive. Frugality.—See Chicory. 

Escuourzia. (Escholtzia Californica). Do not 
refuse me. 

This hardy, bright, yellow-flowered, straggling 
plant, with its deep-cut, shiny foliage, caused much 
sensation among fanciers somé time ago. There is 
now a darker species, -coloured, with addi. 
tional petals, and double-flowered Escholtzia may 
be presently common. It is raised from seeds s 
soon as they are ripe. Like most of the recent 
meanings, its sentiment seems merely a random 
application. 

Evenine Primross. (Cnothera biennis). In. 
constancy. te ‘ 

The rapid- nig army capricious blooming of this 
handsome flower have caused its selection as the 
Emblem of Inconstancy. Its name is derived from 
the fact of its usually unfolding its sulphur-coloured 
flowers from six to seven p.m., and the mode of its 
expansion is equally si . The petals are held 
together by hooks at the edge of the calyx ; tho 
leaves of the Fv on ane ates. Som 
and exposing the e, Ww 3 some 8 
before the flower ag fully blown. Just before it 
opens the hooks at the give way, and the calyx 
turns back ; in about an hour the whole pro- 
cess of opening, or blowing, is complete, and the 
primrose-coloured blossom, from whtich its principal 
name is derived, is spread out nearly flat. The next 
day the blooms are sadly browned and discoloured, 
aud hang flaccid on the stalk, so that it is en 
deshabille until the evening, when its new flowers 
come out. I have one large plant in a shaded spot, 
well-branched, four feet in height, which, wet or 
dry, has opened its flowers from noon-day for the 
month extending from the second week in June to 
the date of writing this (July 9th, 1875) and is still 
crowded with flower-buds. : 

The Evening Primrose is a biennial, though not 
uncommon in a wild state in some parts of the 
kingdom. It is found in Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire and Lancashire. I believe them to be merely 
escaped garden plants. There is little doubt, 
though now perfectly acclimatized, that this plant 
came from America, as its name in old botanical 
books is the Virginian Primrose or Tree Primrose. 
Parkinson mentions it as early as 1629 in his 
“ Pleasant Garden of Flowers.” 

The roots of this plant are nutritive, and havw 
been used as a substitute for — The French 
call it Onagre, from the Greek Onegra,a_ wild ass, 
that animal being said to feed uponit. ‘They also 
call it Enothere a grandes fleures, the CEnothera 
being given from its roots being supposed to pro- 
mote wine-drinking, after the manner of olives. They 
may be propagated by root division, and will spring 
up, like weeds. from self-sown seeds. There are 
a number of varieties of @nothera in the gardening 
books—White-flowered, Mexican rose-coloured, aud 
Cnothera purpurea, also from Virginia. * 

The author of “ Endymion” (John Keats), Lang- 
horne “ Fables of Flora,” and the Quaker poet, Ber- 
nard Barton have all celebrated “The Evening 
Primrose.” oe 

Keats thus alludes to the sudden “snap” with 
which the flower opens on barsting the hooks 
already described; a minute point which speaks 
volumes for his poetic powers of observation : 

A tuft of Evening Primroses 
O’er which the mind may hover till it dozes, 
O'er which it well might take a pleasant sleep, 
But that ‘tis ever startled by the leap 
Of buds into ripe flowers. 

Dr. Langhorne’s fable of the Evening Primrose 
is of too great length for entire transcription here. 
It may be found by the inquisitive reader in his 
Postical Works, 2 vols., 8vo., London, 1766. The 
moral may be gathered from the following :— 

There are that love the shades of life 
And shun the splendid walks of fame, 
There are that hold it rueful strife 





To risk ambition’s losing game. 
+ x + * 
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Than vainer flowers, though sweeter far, 
The Evening Primrose shuns the day, 
Blooms only to the western star 
And lends its solitary ray. 
In Elden's vale an aged hind, 
At the dim twilight's closing hour, 
On his smooth, time-worn stuff reclined, 
With wonder viewed the opening flower. 


«* Til-fated flower, at eve to blow,” 
In pity’s simple thought he cries, 

«‘ Thy bosom ne’er can feel the glow 
Of splendid sun or smiling skies. 


** Nor thee, the vagrant of the field, 
The nena See train behold i 
Their to 's oppression yield, 
While thine the falling shades unfold. 
«* Ah! waste no more that beauteous bloom, 
On night's chill air that t breath, 
Let smiling scenes thy hours illume— 
Fair flower, to live unseen is death.” 
Soft as the voice of vernal gales, 
That o'er the bending meadows blow, 
As streams that Steal h even vales 
And murmur that they move so slow, 


Deep in her unfrequented bower 
Sweet Philomela pour'd her strain : 
The bird of eve cmp the flower, 
And answefed thus the anxious swain :— 
“ Live unseen, 
By moonlight shades in valleys green, 
Lovely flower, we'll live unseen. 
Of our pleasures deem not lightly ; 
Laughing day may look more sprightly, 
But I love the modest mien, 
Gentle evening fair, and her star-trained queen. 
Didst thou, shepherd, never find 
Pleasure is of pensive kind? 
as thy cottage never known 
That oe loves to live alone? 
Dost thou not at evening hour 
Feel some soft and secret power, 
Gliding o'er thy yielding mind, 
Leave sweet serenity behind? 
While, all disarm’d, the cares of day 
Steal through the falling gloom away? 
Love to think thy lot was laid 
In this undistinguish’d shade, 
Far from this world's infectious view 
Thy little virtues safely shew. 
Go, and in day’s more dangerous hour 
Guard thy emblematic flower. | 
With a verse of Bernard Barton we bid good 
night to the Evening Primrose. 
Fair flower, that shunn’st the glare of day, 
Yet lov'st to open, meekly bold, 
To evening hues of sober gray 
Thy cup of paly gold, 
Be thine the offering, owing long 
To thee, and to this pensive hour, 
Of this brief tributary song, 
Though transient as thy flower. 
(To be continued.) 


GRANDFATHER’S WILL. 

Wett, grandfather was dead. Poor old grand- 
father! Overand over again the thonght that he 
must die had made me cry my eyes nearly out, for, 
though he was eighty, he wasn’t too old to love, you 
know. And now it bad happened and all was over, 
and I sat ina kind of miserable dream, listening to 
Lawyer Curdle. What was heasking me? Where 
grandfather kept his will—that was it. Had I not 
been told? DidI not know? A will in my favour, 
leaving everything tome. Of course I knew of it. 

“Gratdpapa wanted to tell me,” said I, under- 
standing him at last, “but I would not let him. I 
could not bear to think of his being dead. I hoped 
he would not die before I did.” 

“In legal matters ladies are little short of idiots,” 
said Mr, Ourdle. “I grieve to distress you, but I 
suppose you know there’s a rampant old fury down- 
stairs who claims this place and everything in it, who 
is really your grandfather's sister, and who, if there 
is no will found, can turn you out of house and 
home. You know your grandfather was only step- 
father to your mother. You were not actually re- 
lated at all, Come now, plain speaking is necessary, 
if we find the will you are an heiress—if not, a 
beggar.” 

“Nothing could make me that,” said I. “Nothing 
while I have ten fingers,” 

But he had ronsed me at last. 

Where had grandfather told me the will was? I 
tried to think. No, he had not told me. I had put 
my hand over his mouth and said ; 

“Grandpa, don't. I shall ery myself to death if 
you die, so I shan’t want anything,” 

And he had said: 





') that his equanimity was 


* Well, well, I know you are not waiting for dead 
men’s shoes, little one. I kuow that, my child, and 
some other day—some other day.” 

And the next morning be was found dead in his 
bed—the very next morning. 

“ You see it is somewhere,” said I, “else grandpa 
would not have mentioned it.” 

**You don’t think,” he said, “he had destroyed it, 
and was about to make. a new one, or anything of 
that sort ?” asked the lawyer. 

“No,"saidI. “Ithink not. I'll try to remem- 
ber what he said exactly. Oh, this was it, I think: 
‘ Beulah, it will be very important when I come to 
leave you that you shall know about my will. I 
have made one and hid it in the most ingenious 
place.” ThenI stopped him. That’s all.” 

“Utter insanity,” said Mr. Curdle. ‘' Utter in- 
sanity.” 

He was usually very polite, but I did not wonder 
disturbed when I went 
downstairs and saw the person whom he had de- 
scribed as a “rampant old fury,” 

She was.a very old woman, with hair that was 
still bright red, and a long, sharp nose. She was 
covered with snuff, which she used constantly, and 
smelt like a tobacconist’s, and she was talking at the 
top of her voice, apparently to no one in particular. 

“ Lawyers, lawyers,” she was saying; “all alike 
the world ever. Didn't send me word of my poor 
brother’s death. Nota word, not «line. So that I 
shouldn’t come to claim my own. Left it to that 
chit, eh? Nonsense, She's no relation to him. 
She’s no relation at all. Margaret Boker had a 
little girl already by ‘4 first husband when she mar- 
ried him, This is that girl’s child. No blood re- 
lation—none, No,no; my brother and I haven't 
been friends, I know; but all the same if he hasn’t 
left a will; and I know he didn’t, all his property 
is mine.” 

She took snuff again and scowled at me furiously. 
I shrank away and began to feel how important it 
was that the will should be found. I searched 
eagerly enough now. I turned back carpets and 
shook out curtains. I rummaged every desk and 
drawer, trunk and box in the house; all in vain. At 
last even Mr, Curdle acknowledged that farther 
search was hopeless. 

“A man should confide his will to his lawyer,” 
said he. “A lawyer’s box is the only safe place for 
it. No doubt this old woman has employed some 
one to steal your grandfather’s will from its ‘ very 
ingenious ’ hiding-place, and the result is that you 
area beggar.” 

“ You are ridiculing poor dead grandpa and calling 
me names,” I gaid, bursting into teats. 

“My poor, foolish child,’ said Mr. Curdle. ‘“* Why 
didn’t you'hear what he had to say at least. To- 
gether, you have made a nice mess of it.” 

We had certainly, as I acknowledged when old 
Miss Humphries took possession of the homestead 
and I found that I was no longer mistress of the dear 
old place, that I had not even a right there, but was 
an interloper, When, to crown all, she came to me 
as I lay weeping on my bed, and gaid, in ber barsh 


tones: 

“ Beulah, sit up and stop crying. I’ve got some- 
thing to say to you.” 
I sat up and wiped my eyes, I considered her an 
enemy, and one never wishes to weep before one’s 
enemies. 
“ Providence is Providence, Beulah More,” said 
she. “You oughtn’t to rebel agin it—no, you 
oughtn’t. You ought to be contented in the condi- 
tion you’ve been called to. But I’m not a hard- 
hearted woman. I’m willing tu have you stay with 
me. Youcan helpme in the work, youknow. I 
don’t keep servauts—a lazy, idle set, eating you out 
of house and home. A young girl like you can be 
useful if she’s grateful and willing—so 1’ll keep you, 
Beulah More,” 
I was only fourteen years old, but I knew as well 
asI know now that I should bea servant with- 
out wages, and I should have preferred service 
anywhere else; but as she spoke a thought darted 
into my head, Grandfather had certainly spoken of 
hiding a willsomewhere. If I stayed and rubbed and 
scrubbed, and dusted diligently, I should discover it 
if it was above ground, and not stolen, as Mr. Curdle 
believed. 
Ab, bow delightful to discomfit her at last! How 
well worth the hard fate and the hard work I knew 
I should Lave to endure. Yes, even her unpleasant 
company could be borne with this end in view. So 
I said, taking care not to speak too eagerly, that I 
would stay, andI gave myself a year to find the will 
in. A year is an eternity at fourteen. 
That very day old Miss Humphries began to show 
me my position by turning me out oi my pretty 
bed and sending me into @ white-washed gar- 
ret, witha sloping roof. 








bookcase, and a Turkish chair anda dainty bed. al’ 
white and pink, and toilet service, pink and white. 
I had never done any work except putting this room 
in order, for we had two old servants besides a man. 
Now, I scrubbed floors and washed windows and 
dishes, and had no time to read or sew, or wander 
in the woods, or enjoy myself in the garden. 

Miss Humphries sent all my school-girl friends 
from the door when they asked for me, and it was 
only after a long, hard fight that I obtained my 
books, my sewing basket and my few window plants, 
with which to make my garret more homelike. 

My black suit became shabby. I felt ashamed to 
go to church, and I knew not where to procure other 
clothing, 

I was very miserable, but all the while I never 
forgot my object. Not only did I continue my search 
all day, but at night I often pattered about the house 
in my bare feet. 

I had found many places where a will might have 
been hidden. For instance, the posts of grandfather’s 
bed had @ hollow space in them, covered with a 
carved cap, shaped like a pine-apple, which came off. 
And behind the carved wooden mantelpiece in his 
room—the original house was a hundred years old, 
they said, and very curious—there was a receptacle 
that might have concealed fifty wills. The woman 
never suspected me. Besides, she was half the 
time asleep, nodding in her chair, with her snuff- 
box in one hand, and a dirty black handkerchief in 
the other. . 

Dirty as she was personally, she hada delight in 
seeing me at work, however, and set mo tasks as 
hard to me as those the malevolent fairy put upon 
: poor Graciosa were to her. I had cleaned out the 
cistern and made over a feather bed, mended a fence, 
and cleaned the snow from the roof. Wherever I 
was sent [ went. Who knew where the will might 
be? I had great hopes of the feather bed. 

But now the year I had given myself was nearly 
over, and the malevolent fairy of my existence ha 
ordered me to whitewash the cow-house—by the 
way, I always milked the cow—and I agreed to do 
it with a feeling upon me that endurance was almost 
at an end, that hope was almost gone, that I must 
leave that place if I starved ina ditch. A diet of 
salt pork and bread, and a life all work and no play, 
had begun to make havoc with my energy. 

The miserly old woman even guarded the apple 
trees, locked up the orchard, and sold tho fruit by 
sack. What little fruit [ ate I got after dark, through 
the palings. 

No wonder I was thin and had lost my fine com- 
plexion. 

The lime was mixed and the brush was found. 
“Put it on thick, Beulah,” said my taskmistress, 
“We don’t want any of the boards to show. Why, 
where’s your stick?” 

“T can’t find one to fit,” said I, disconsolately, 
“ Oh, I can reach, I think.” 

“ Yon. can’t,” said she. “The idea of white- 
washing with a short brush. Go and find a stick. 
Why, I know where there is one—in your own room. 
I saw it to-day.” 

“‘ That’s dear grandpa’s cane,” said I. 

‘IT don't care. Get it,” said she. “It’s only a 
stick, cane or not.” 

“T won't use that in such a way,” said I. 
“Grandfather's cane that he used to walk with every 
day. That I used to ride on when I was a baby. 
Dear old cane that seems part of him. I wouldn't 
use it so for worlds.” 

“Sentimental nonsense,” said the old woman. 
“The idea. When I’m dead they can do what 
they like with my umbrella, I’m sure, Get the 
stick.” 

“T won't,” said I. 

“Then I will, and you'll use it,” said she. 

Away she went to the garret, and down she came 
with the thick and heavy cane, with neither curve 
nor carviug on it. A sort of pale gray wood, 
polished like glass. 

‘“* Here’s the stick,” said she, “ and you'll see my 
word is law here.”’ 

I never stirred. 

“ Tie that stick on the whitewash brush and go to 
work,” said she, 

**T won't,” said I. 

* You won't?” 

“No.” 

“ You're a pretty big girl, Beulah More,” said she, 
“but if you don’t I’ll whip you.” 

“TI dare you to touch me,” said I, 

She lifted the stick. I’m not sure whether she 
would not have struck me or whether it was only in 
menace, but I caught it. 

“Give me my grandfather’s cane!” I cried, and 


ulled. 
" She pulled also. In a moment more s queer thing 
happened. The cane parted in the middle, and the 





Thada pretty carpet and white curtains, and a 


old woman flew one way, and I another, 
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She! hor back, bemoaning hereclf. I, younger | alittle private office, used only by the heads af the | and Mr. Goldie stood crumpling up his hair with both 
and sigue picked ceeeilinp abanee Pearse been firm, ana inateed of being pacttioned rae tie hands, the image of perp ity ata bewi cement 
" d i very ceiling it was railed around ’ s ' By pea nica a0 ; 
tor j27, for oe tuatamt Tene thet oo.nob nut and taralsntatn i of about six feet. | you pardon me a 


for joy, for in an instant I saw that the cane was not 
broken, but that it was made in two halves, and thet 
the one I held was hollow. : 

Something protruded from it, All I saw was.a bit 
of erackling parchment, but I know ag well as I did 
when I drew it out that I hed found grandfather's 
will at last. 

She knew ft, too. She serambled upas I flourished 
it over my head end flew at me. Iam not eure that 
my life would have been safe had she caught me. 
Terror ag well as joy lent wings to my footsteps, . I 
flew out of the garden, down the lane, and mp the 
road to the office of Mr. Ourdle, © ' 

There, in my patched, eld frock, with whitewash 
danbed over it, I appeared, breathless and voiceless, 
grasping in my hand, dirty and torn and hardened 
with eoarse work, the prof that I was beiness to a 
fortune. 

When I went back to the homestead again it wae 
as its mistress, and I never saw old Miss Humphries 

ain. She had returned to her former dwelling. 
place, leaving many anathemes behind for ma, They 
never burt me, Hvil wishes of thet kind, at least, 
inevitably “go home to reost.” But I fonnd the 
other half of the dear old cane lyiag in the long 
grass, and rejoined it to its mate. I loved it before, 
Naturally I loved it mere then ever now. I abil 
keep it as a talisman. 








CLARA’S ERROR. 


“ So Clara Cleve isto be married at last,” said 

Miss Catchington, 
tha reaman last,” said Mrs, Besley, rather maili- 

cionsly. 
% Thicty, isn’t she ?’”’ said Miss Catchington, who 
was herself on the shady side of fifty. 

“ Twenty-nine at least,” responded Mrs, Bexley. 
“ And really, I’m surprised that she has decided to 
marry. 

“Captain Gore isa great match, I’m told,” ob- 
served Miss Catchington. 

“Oh yes, he’s all right,” Mrs. Bexley answered. 
** But she has such a horror of being married for her 
money, you see, and she’s so very particular ; and 


“ T’ll never believe it until I see herim her wedding 
veil and wreath at the alter,’’ said Miss QOatehing- 
ton, with a sort of vicious relish. “‘ It's surprising 
what a little bit of an affair will suffice to break off 
a wedding at the last minute !”’ 

** And Clara is so suspicious and jealons,”’ added 
Mrs. Boxley. 

That was the way in which two gossips nead the 
character of Clara Cleve. Nor wag their verdict 
altogether without a show of reason, 

Miss Cleve had a warm and noble nature, but she 
quailed at the risks which every woman ruasin unit- 
ing herself * for better or worae,”’ to a husband. 
More than one of her friends had married unhappily, 
and she had a sort of superstitions dread lest she 
too should be wrecked in the maistrom of matrimo- 
nial misery. 

* ]t’s one chance in a thousand,” thought Clara 
Cleve, dubiously, “But I do believe that Everard 
Dore is a true man and loves me truly. And yet I 
suppose every silly, love-stricken girl thinks the 
same thing of her lover. Ob, I wish I knew whether 
I was right or wrong in. promising myself to any 
man living. When Everard is with me f believe in 
him so fervently. There is a sort of magneticforce 
about his clear brown eyes and smiling mouth whieh 
I cannot resist; but when he leaves me the cold 
mists gather again about my heart and I find myself 
racked with doubts and fears. Oh, what, what shall 
Ido? Does he love me as@ man should love his 
wife? Or is it only beeause I am rich that he cares 
for me?” 

Thus Clara Cleve meditated, only a week before 
her wedding-day, as she walked along the crowded 
streets towards a great jewellery emporium where 
she was having a set of antique pearls whieh had 
been her grandmother’s re-set in rims of plain dead 
gold. The ring was bought, the great wedding-cake 
ordered, the dress lying in its pasteboard box at 
home, even the wreath of clematis and orange blos- 
soms was in readiness. 


And Clara Cleve felt that her doom was very 


near. 

“If I did not love Everard ao dearly,’”’ said she 
to herself, “‘ I would tell him, even now, that I ean 
aever be his. But Idolove him, and there's just 
where the risk lies !’’ 

“ Are my pearls ready?’’ she asked, as she ad- 
vanced to the plate-glass shielded counter. 

“Io one minute, ma'am,” the shopman obsegni+ 
onaly answered ; and Clara sat down to wait. 

Almost as she did so the clear voice of Hverard 
Gore sounded in her ears from the adjoining reom— 





Clara’s first impulse was. to call to him as she started 
up; the second, toreseat herself. 

“He is on some business, I suppose,” she said 2 
herself, ‘and I should only interrupt him. 1 
wait until he comes out,” 

“You don’t really mean,’’ said olf Mr. Goldie, 
the head of the establishment, speaking in his 
slow, deliberate way—‘ you don’t really mean, 
ood that you want to back oytiof the engage- 
me * 

“1 would, in a minute, if I could got a reasonable 
excuse,” said Everard. 

Clara’s heart gave a great beat, like a disordered 
triphammer, and she felt herself grow chill and faint. 
Had Providence then sept her an answer ¢o her 
prayers for eulightenmens on the great eet as 
to whether her effianced husband flowed her or 
not? ~° : 

‘“‘ And go far as you've gone, too,” said Mr. Goldie. 
“ Dear, dear, they tell me the wedding 4s to be this 
day week.”’ 

“ So it is,” said Dverard, ealmiy. 

“Oh! you can't beck out of the bargain now,” 
cried the old gentleman. 

“But I think I shall,” asserted Everard Gore, 
“T really have an opportunity 'to do better, and 4 
man must take @ll the advantages he can.”” 

“But whet wil] Miss Cleve say ?” 

“Oht’? said Everard, debonairly, “she won't 
care.” 

But Clara Cleve could endure this no longer. 
Her cheeks were burning, her eyes glittering, her 
hands trembled, so that she could hardly hold ter 

arasol. She rose, and turned towards the door that 
into the private room—not quite private enough, 
as it seemed, in this instance. 

“T beg your pardon, madam,” interposed the shop- 
man, as he advanced from the farther end of the 
counter, “but here are the pearls.” 

“ The pearls ?”’ 

Clara looked at him ly. 

She had forgotten about the little white, 
glimmering ornaments. What were pearls to her! 

‘*Never mind them,” she said, in a voice that 
was scarcely andible. “I--lam going im thera !”” 

“TI beg your pardon, ma’am,”’ said the man, 
more amazed than ever, “but that is Mr. Goldie’s 
private room, where mo one ever goes bus on bugi- 
ness,” 

“T have business!” imperiously spoke up Mies 
Reeves. * Be so good as to stand aside and let me 


pass. 

And with the haughty mien of a modern Boa- 
dicea she swept on and entered the office, where old 
Mr. Goldie sat on the table, and Everard Gore 
stood opposite, ing against the mantel. 

“ Migs Cleve!” said the old gentleman, nearly 
tumbling off the table in his consternation. 

Clara!” exclaimed Mr, Gore, scarcely less 
amazed. ‘ 

“T hope I am not in the way,” said Clara, with a 
little forced laugh. “ But I believe [ am alittle in- 
terested in the subject that I could not help hear- 
ing you discuss just now.” 

She looked scathingly at Everard, but instead of 
turning as many colours as a dying dolphin, or 
looking as if he would like to vanish thr ugh the 
crack of the floor, he broke out into a merry 


you are,” said he. 

She drew herself haughtily up. 

“ Pray do not diseuss it any more,” said she. “I 
release you!” 

‘‘You release me? From what, Clara ?” 

“From our engagement.’”’ 

‘Por what reason?’ he asked, a certain stern 
gravity coming over his face, 

“You said yourself, Mr. Gore, that you desired 
to back ont of the bargain—that you could do 
better !”” | anne Clara, with her hand on her heart, 

“My young lady,” here interposed Mr. 
Goldie, ‘‘ 1t wasn’t you he was talking about—it 
was the house in Walnut Tree Avenue which my 
cousin owns-—-the house he has talked of buy- 


ing.” 
' Ciara turned with bewildered eyes to her 
lover. 

“ Everard, was it a house ?” 

** You hear what Mr. Goldie says, Clara,” he an- 
swered. “If yon doubt my word, any further as- 
severations on my part would be useless, A man 
does not like to be doubted.” 

bv ne a face full of penitence Clara Cleve ad vanced 
to him. . 

‘Can you ask me, after what you have just said 2” 
she flashed out. 

“ Clara, you are a riddle,” said he. *‘ What have 
Teaid? I @ right to an explanation, and I 


** My love!” 
And so they wepe reconeiled, and:Clara’s: doubts 
were at rest. 


“But you must to ‘have more conf. 
dence in me for the | senor said Mr, Gove, ~ 





ing. 

And Clara promised, And the.svedding eame off 
— iy wee! a Lay epee 

Ts. with | ry me te 
of true affection. She gh ay tsa lites 
lottery, and ie has turned outia prize 1 =| -W.B. 
FACETIA. 
aT 


A REGULAR settler,--The ovening sun, 

A PAVOURITS execlamation,--A lass. 

An old man, atthe end of > Jawenif of many 
years’ duration, which had reduced him to poverty, 
on hearing that the case had been in his 
favour, expressed his feelings as. follows, in an im- 
promptu written in the hall of the court ; 

By cost impoverished, rown old in woes, 

I’ve gained my suit! in. tattered clothes! 
I’ve gained the auit! led gladness reyd the hall !— 
The man who lost it haa no elothes af all! 

Gipsy Wit.--A. short time since two young 
ladies near Camberwell were. accosted by a gipsy 
woman, who told them that for a shilling cach 
me. —_ Sonny them bw husbands’ — in o 
pail of water; which, brought, they ex- 
i : “ We only-see our own faces!" * Well,” 
said the old woman, “those faces will be your 
husbands’ when you are marriad.”” 

A DANDY, nicknamed Jack Mustache, and noted 


j for his selfishness and egotism towed toa 


young lady that he never “loved but one’’ in his 
whole life, she the next day sent lim the following 
epigram : : 
Jack makés his. of his constancy, 
He never loved hyo not he, - 
Jack speaks the truth, the honest elf, 
And that one was his own dear self, 
NOTES ON MUSIC. 
The proper ical inate L 
For a Fisherman.--The Cuast-a- net. 
For a Gardener.-T'be Haut-hoy (Hae-boy). 
For a Buteher.—The Bones. 
For a Cook.—The, Kottlerdium and the (Frying) 
Fopspipee. 
For Mrs. Malaprop,—The Concordion, 
For Dr. Kenealy.—A Trampet (his own; it 
usually is brass),—Judy, 
SAND AND SHINGLE. 

We like a choral seryice’ very much, ‘but they 
carry matters to such a @ pitch in Ritmalism now, 
that we think a quire of foolgeap comld be appro- 
priate applied in some elsarches. ‘ 

Many a swellish-dressed man has more onffs than 

pence, ’ 

A game of cards-—formal visits. 

The Union-Jack of Old Mngland—~A Jack Tar in 
the workhouse, 

How one thing leads to another! A poor man, 
the other day, fell off a ladder. When food was 
brought him, after the lapse of a few hours, it ap- 
peared that he had fallen off his «‘ppetite ! 

How many grains ef common sense go to one 
scruple? How many scrupjes of consgience go to 
one dram ? 

How onght ladies’ ‘hair to be dressed in the win- 
ter ?—Cheveux de freeze, of course. 

Every man is liable ‘to make a fool of himself over 
a girl with nice eyes. In order te cool your courage, 
just think ofthe ineredible number of nice eyes 
(nisis) in the Divoree Court! 

How people may come down in the world’! Why, 
look at Job; he had lets of flocks and herds, and 
he came down to the possession ef one solitary herd 
—a pots-herd! 

Everybody has heard of the Dogs’ Home at, Batter- 
sea. Those who haven't seen it nad Batter-sea it. 
There isaramour, by-the-bye, that there is to boa 
Dogs’ here? At Houndaditch po 
haps !|—Judy. 


On tus Ling.—A “correspondent” describes s 
lady as“ of such personal atira;jious as 
make her a fine and satisfyipg picture.” It woul 
be something of o surprise to this “ picmre” 
know that she had been “ hung” by a penny-aligner. 
-~Fun. 

Femrxtnz Looic.—Precise old annt; “It’s no 
use, Emily ; I should pever alter my opinion of the 
young man, not.if you were to convince me ever s° 
much, I don’t like him, and even wild horses 
couldn’t make me.”-—F un, 

Piuck.—A friend of ours kas two children, » boy 
five years old, and one just teething, ‘I'he elder 








demand it.” 


He was not to be trifled with—that was evident— 


brother had the younger out in the yand the other 
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day, in the sun, 
when the mother to be at the 
She called the five-year old: “Edmund, take 
brother in the shade; the sun might atrike 
a oe no bristled up and replied ; 
it @ little baby 
pos did, ? i hit him back again!” 


STRANGE bed-clothes.—Three sheets in the 


wind. 


needle. 


A wAtcH with a second-hand need not bea| “Dr. X, in?” 
second-hand watch. “Don’t live here,” says P., who was in the full 
Er1querte.—If you pay a visit, it is not neces- | acribble ever the papers, without looking up. 
gary to take a receipt. “Oh! thought this was his office.” 
A MAN be ashamed of the fashion of his “Next door.” 
nose, although he be it. 
ly anything will impress the human mind = 
awe, it isthe ne creation of the man’s face who has | “Not. ripe 
just been aroused snoring in church, The old gentleman was never heard of 


A LOAFER peg an Trish a shoeblack 


ness, the di 
gelich you poo ih is upon your boots, and 
~ 


THE REASON WHY, 
Tt 
r rich, or 
Or that Dad Satya ad 
Was something in 
Is a omethng i Sw i 
A dozen men 


were sueing ; 
A reason stronger inte than these 
Prevented me from wooing. 
It was not that she was unkind, 


that 
She had the slightest failing. 
It was not that she wanted tact, 
Or that she was not steady— 
I checked my passions from the fact 
That day a ite. already.—Fun, 

A wRITER on physiognemy sagely saya: “ A bu- 
man face without a nose doesn't amount to mush.” 
Whereupon Mr. Jones observed, “that a human 
nose without a face doesn’t amount to Jmuch more,” 

A COLOURED preacher remarked: “When God 
made de fust man, he set him up ogin de fence to 
dry.” “Who 


eager listener. “Put dat man out!” exclaimed 
the coloured ; “such } Cpmege as dat’d 
destroy all de in de wor 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 


Somewhere or other in history’s 

I've read that when poets were all the the rage, 
(Oh, history, thon detractor) 

They'd only to scribble a ond nay verse, 

To make them free of the house and. purse 
aa a titled benefactor. 


halcyon Ante er must have been, 
Whee lords were ly to step between 
The bard = slow fm cope ; 
When a poet only raise a peer, 
To earn a couple of thon” a year 
And a government situation. 
The bard may struggle and fight to-da 
And charm the town with his tn Sw, 
No hand is. stretched to aid him; 
He sells his song to the trading | mens 
Who hand him a paltry pound or two 
And think they’ve overpaid him. 
Yet now, my brothers, our pens are free, 
We flatter no ninny of high degree, 
Because his favours pay so. 
No titled patron’s help we crave, 
And if we think thata mob’s a knave, 
‘We've every right to aay'so. 
Let fortune’s wheel ceaseless blanks, 
Let destiny play her b 
And misery come to us; 
We're better by far than the bards of old— 
By many a man we may be sold, 
But nobody’s wealth can buy us.—F un. 
Litre WILL having aw in all the corners 
for his shoes, at last appears to give them up, and 
climbing on a chair, betakes himself to a big book 
ona side table. Mother says to him: “ What is 
cote ym ye ys book ?*— — It —_ dic- 
onary; papa lookth in the dictionary things, 
and I’m looking in it to see if I can find my shoes,” 
“ Bus, did you ever stop to think,” said a country 


grocer recently, as he measured out iif = peck 0 f 
potatoes, “that these potatoes contain sugar, * 
and starch P ” 


“Noa, I didn’t,” york fed th 

“but I heard watharenp that you a : the boy 
beans in your coffee, rf about a or Piotr in 
about every quart of’ wilhren eold,” The subject 
of natural right 


ILLIAM.—Me- Plitesoll's Billi 


to interest the little one, 
back pass 


Ben | op inte Ste tee 


with rude- eer wenn, an the 
urchin said: “My honey, all ‘the |‘emed ‘to sue P, for libal. 
I gave you | better of it. 


made de fence?” interrmpted an, 


ing, resolved at last 
roof, His 


i 


the wrong shop, 


[SSE 
THE PICNIC. 


2 threes though ancient Secs, 
ptoloer aso the August weather, 


2 
Ey 
eo BE 


ecole 
Thor ore “ Guinjvere”* and “Clara De 
Vere,” 
wo a Charles at her 


While vieas Gee and ln Adair*’ 
Would have paled them all but for 
* Katy Darling.” 


And we, their swains, were “ Sir Gawains,” 
“ Robin Hoods,’ sir Launcelots,”” and 
bold “ Red Revers,” 
Lords and princes too, and—the Lord 


knows 
But, in.very truth, devoted lovers. 
Like wild birds gay, we fluttered-our way 
Through pe at tran dolls and wildernesaes, 
But folded wing bute cool dark spring, 
Were bottles were set in among the 
cresses. 


And our cloth being spread on a soft mossy 


Under the houghs of a chestnut giant, 
Such feast we made in that sylvan shade, 


With Bagg and beanty and joyance 
rian 
As the rich ‘and F came ips seldom allowed 
With their w of soul” and their 
“‘ feast of reason,”’ 
For our festive fare was but rich and rare 
By the innocent mirth that gave it season 
And many « verse, both sweet and terse, 
And many a legend, quaint and golden, 
Were softly told by the sir ‘kni bold 
And their ladies fair in that forest olden; 
And many a song stirred sweet vy 
The Sonne o’erhead, while the small 


And wo, moved not home till within the 
ome, 

Just nee through the leaves, the first 
Ah! again and again, through the years 
I have tanned with a sigh to that picrio 
And rned ‘nas the least when st some 
haa the ond nang wilds hahsbense st 


hearty. 
And I think of it now as I fan my brow, 
And, shading my eyes in this Angast 


% da se5 react. Win oes, te twos and 
Some rs ERO! in wood 
pinta uped j Pa 








= Dt writing spoken words has been in- 
ginger. A French paper de- 
ine ag being about the size of the 





Azour Ricur.—A dissipated young man who ran 


Pe eek ck aaconlousan 


A jolly fellow had an office next to a doctor's. 
A womaNn’s pride and a sailor's guide.—The | One day an ees the old fogy 


——=es 


away from home and spent his substance é in riotous | the instrument recording their mvvements upon « 
to return again to the| band of paper in dots and dashes, 

was kind enough to for- 
ung taseal for his wickedness, and rush- 
ouse, Overcome with joy that the boy 
that, mamma, and if had returned, “cried out to his we, “Tet us kill the 


The person to 
whom the instrument is-attached simply repeats the 
words of the speaker after him inaudibly. Thia 
lip language is then faithfully written out, 
—— 


GEMS. 

Srn#vcen.—To learn how to speak, you must some- 
times practise silence—londness and garrulity are 

infallible signs of impotenae. 

Grisr.— There ia. no cure for grief,” saya an old 
writer, “ but time, Attempts at consolation only 
act like wind upon the fire—keep the'flame alive.” 

Otp Women.—Bively, good-humoured.old women 


S ete S sir, can you tell me has the doctor many | are what raisins are to fresh grapes. They are 


withered; but they are also preserved, and appear 
to advantage i in the freshest company. 


SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 


in the 
wag, and Dr. X. threat- 
wever, he came to think Whee feeden grow bright, and idje swords grow 


Where jails are onghe , and where barns are full ; 
Where church paths are with frequent feet out. 
worn; 
Law court-yards weedy, silent, and forlorn ; 
pL ae ee a co — where farmers ride ; 

re abounds, youth is multiplied ; 
Where these signs — they clearly indicate 


A happy people y people, and well-governed state,—From 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 
To drive worms ont of flower.pots, securely cork 
upall the drainage holes in the pot, and hen flood 
it tor Er ee with shes awe water. 

“Wax ma’ perfumed by mixing 
one per cent. of weeny eru to the ingredients 
when co A little essence of musk 
will serve the same ro 
PIMPLes AND OTHER Exvrrions.—If you wish 
to preserve a clear fine complexion, do not eat fat 
- Avoid also the use Siee ete reer. 

eauces, or en e in 
a ke all the outdoor ne hod you can, and 
never indulge in alate supper. Retire at a reason- 
able hour and rise early in the morning. Sulphur to 
purify the blood may be taken three times a week— 
a thimbleful ina ‘nab of milk before breakfast, It 
takes some time for the sulphur to do ite work. 
Therefore, fina ston Fay use Ail the pimples or 





blotches disappear. Avoid getting wet while taking 
the sulphur. 
SSS 
STATISTIOS. 


Epvcation Any Matnuimony.—A return just issued 
by order of the House of Commons gives the pro- 
portional number of men and women who, between 
1866 and 1872, signed the marriage register with 
marks in the counties, parliamentary boronghs, and 
districts not containing liamentary boroughs, 
thoronghout England and Wales. The facts ure 
interesting, and some of them very su ggestive. The 
marriages throughout the kingdom numbered 1,293, 
896 ; 261,346, or 20°2 per cent. of the men, and 'B59, 
460, "or 27°8 per cent, of the brides signed the re- 
gister with marks, In North Wales the marrieges 
pumbered 20,322 ; in South Wales 48,715; and in 
Monmouthshire 12,861. In North Wales 6,118, or 
80°1 per cent. of the bridegrooms, and 8315, or 40:9 
r cent. of the brides; in South Wales, 13,196, or 
F0-2 per cent, of the men, and 20,616, or 47:2 of the 
women; in Monmouthshire, 4,650, or ye ot cent. 
of the men, and 5,507, or 42°8 per cent, o 
men, signed the register with marks, 
Sees 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANCIENTLY the most eminent men in literatnre 
were denominated “grammarians.’’ A society of 
aN was formed at Rome as early as 276 


oTHE great‘fire in palin bins which took place Dec. 
16, 1835, destroyed 600 warehouses and property to 
the amount “ 0,009,000 dols. The next largest fire 
occurred on Sep. 6,.1839. end destroyed 46 buildings, 
loss 10,0000) dol. ‘Thethird extensive fire ocevrred 
Jaly 19, 1845, and destroyed 302 stores and dwelling 
ho uses, and property worth 6,000,000 dols, 

Tx8 old Spanish fort. at St. Augustine, Florida, 

called Fort ee is to be converted into a mili- 
tary prison, for the reeeption of a number of rebel- 
lious fndiazs from the western reservations. The 
cells formerly oy ee by the Seminole chiefs, 
Oceola and Bd Tall, huve been put in order, and 
othe rs are unde repair for the accommodation 
of the red menef the forest. 
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NOTICES TO CORBESPONDENTS. 





R. P.—The thistle first appeared on the coins of James 
the Fifth. The motto “Nemo me impune lacessit” was 
added two reigns later, 

AN Inisx Gret.—Jt entirely depends upon the deed of 
trust or gift or will by which you came into possession 
of the 1,000L, or whether such has been without any 
power of anticipation, Your writing requires great im- 
provement. 

Equity Y—Oan obtain a divorce by applying to the 
Court of Divorce, Westminster, which is usually done 
through a solicitor, who, if occasion requires, can plead 
a“formu pauperis,” which will very mach reduce the 
cost of the action, 

W. B. 8.—King Tom ran second to Andover when the 
latter won the Derby in 1854. Dervish did not gaina 
place by the jadge, who only recognized four as 
mang worth naming, Dervish, however, was fifth, 

ose up. 

Inquiner.—A marriage contracted and solemnized at 
the office and in the presence of the Superintendent Re- 
gistrar and some registrar of the district in the presence 
of two witnesses, with open doors and between the hours 
of eight and twelve in the forenoon, after due notice will 
be legal, valid and binding, whatever the religion of the 
contracting parties. 

, Maxr F.—It would not be prudent for you to receive 
any other presents from the gentleman without receiving 
from him an explanation- No doubt heis much attached 
to PA but hesitates to declare himself. Your reputation 
is dearest property you have, and of course it is your 
duty to take all care of it, but how can you consistently 
do that when you have reservations from your parents ? 
Make a confident of your mother and trust to the future 
for a happy denouement. 

Crara.—The Thames Tunnel is 1,200 ft. inlength. It 
was commenced “in” December, 18%5, In March, 1827, 
one-third of its length was excavated, but in May of the 
same year the river found its ‘way through a portion of 
the loose earth into the tunnel and shaft. hen the 
breach had been repai the excavation proceeded 
rather more than half way across the bed of the river 

when a second eruption of the waters put a stop to the 
work, In 1836, the water having been removed, the ex- 
cavation was resumed, and at Easter, 1843, the Tucnel 
opened to the public, 

G. T.—We are constantly in the receipt of letters 
whose writers want to be told how they can earn a living. 
In stating’‘what they ‘are willing to do to earn a living, the 
writers usually omit to state that they are willivug to 
come right down to real hard work—to that absolute 
drudgery without which nothing of any account was ever 
achieved by anybody, And work must be done as work, 
and the worker must uot be ashamed to have it uuder- 
stook that it is work and that he is doing it because he 
has to do it in order to get a living. No one can earn an 
honest living on false pretences. Unless one’s heart and 
mind are in his work it is notapt to be successfully 
done, nor will he grow strong and prosperous in doiug 
it. @ man who believes in hard work and is willing to 
be known as one who earus his living, if he is also intaili- 
gent, honest and economical, is the man who is almost 
sure to earn it and to get on in the world, so that, after a 
time he can rest from his toil and enjoy the fruits of his 
industry and thrift. 

Um Pavvez Gancow.—l. Yes, if approved of. 2 

Ventriloquism is not a natural gift. The art is said to 

consist in employing the vocal organs of the throat iu 

articulation aiter a full breath, instead of those of the 

mouth: 3. They say that a person who has attained to a 

knowledge of his deficiencies is a long way on the road 

to cure then. If so, your case seems Sega al, The only 
hints we are able to offer are that during the day you 
should as much as possible cultivate the virtue of silence, 
and that at the close of each day you should seriously 
consider if you have acted according to your own notions 
of right. 4. Shrewd and experienced observers may 
form some notion of the characters and pursuits of per- 
gone by an inspection of their features. But such notion 
is often shallow and superficial. A good judge must have 
time or facts given him before hecan form a fair estimate 
of character. 5. Wedo not know. 6. There is an ultra- 
sentimentalism as well as an inconsequence about the 
verses which in our estimation renders them objection- 
able. 7. Consulta physician. Your poverty need be no 
bar. All physicians give advice gratis to those who can- 

not afford to pay, provided the patients present them- 

selves at a proper time, which time can be found out by 

application to the physician’s servant, 

oun, who is r, and yet loves as fervently as 


though he were rich, is much troubled by the hard times, 
He asks: “Do you think it would be right for a couple 


fortably with a small income and constautly save some- 


and kissing one 


themselves and 


ible. 


remarkable. 


Or soar in 


Here nature 


spond 


wife, 


highly-ornamented gil! 

and held over them by 

the services. They drink wine out ofa bop bree times, 
the is finished. 


married couple then make a tour uf the church, crossing 
saluting each saintly icon on the way. 
Immediately after the ceremony dinner commences at 
the house of the bride’s father, 
lighted candles are placed in every position an 
No other wine but champagne should be 
runk, and the quantity consumed of me ey is 
The dinner is followed by a ball, and the 
feasting is usually kept <r twenty-fo 

married couple spend the 

life with the bride’s father. 
bride and bridegroom must call upon every one of their 
relations, friends and acquaintances, and after this cere- 
mony is finished they settle down into ordinary life, 


I love to sit where gay birds flit 


Where brown bees hum and wood-flowers bloom, 
And friends are near that love me. 


The lesson 
Its bounty swells the hills and delis 
And spreads o’er land and water. 


Thronah soee of grass the mowers pass 
And bend to tasks of duty 
On every bush the berries blush, 

Red as the lips of beauty. 


If birds can speak, the linnet meek, 
Perched there abo } 

Is full of praise these golden days, 
And sweetly 


The cloud that brings the rain has wings, 
That gleams through rifted — 

Could we see through the windows blue, 
We might see heavenly faces, 


Here hope will be green 
That nods u 

And peace will flow like streams that glow 
In sunlight from the fountain, 


Among these hills, where daffodils 


Tuomas G., a manager, twenty-four, 5ft, 9in. wishes to 
correspond with a good loo! f 

view to matrimony, 
Lizzig hay a! mediam height, fair, wishes to corre- 
th a dar 
view to matrimony; would make a s 


Lonagatr Em1ty, nineteen, medium height, dark, affec- 
tionate disposition, is a tradesman’s daughter, would 
like to correspond with a dark young man; one that 
could keep a wife comfortably. 

Kare, twenty-two, 5ft. 2in., fair hair, hazel eyes, would 
like to correspond with a 
man; respondent must be steady and fond of home. 
metropolitan policeman preferred. 

Yar, Tar, @ royal marine, twenty-one, fair complexion, 
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song above me. 


8 from buds and beaks 
v'n has taught her; 


ve the clover, 


over. 


as the tree 
n the mountain, 


tor 
G. W. B. 


king young lady with a 


young man about twenty-five with a 
map a g 


ble and fair youn 





would like to 


to matrimony. 
Dick THE 


fond of home, 


4 


respond with a young woman with a 
one with a small income preferred. 
Nora, eighteen, tall, fair, 
some, will have a large fortune when she comes of age, 


gentleman between twenty and twenty-five with a view 
of home and home comforts, and with 


wishes to correspond with a young lady about twenty 
with a view to matrimony; the respondent must also be 


his shipmates, wishes to cor- 
to matrimony ; 


considered very Yhand- 
correspond with a tall, well educated 


uuon, twenty-two, dark complexion, fond 
good prospects, 


Rico.etts, 6ft., of Spey! manners and good ‘temper, 
fond of home, w ye: to corespond with a young 





lady about 


comfortable. 


hair, consid 





who love one another devotedly, but wo are poor, to 


fond of home, 





Lowzty Cuaruis, of the Royal Artillery, twenty-two, 
5ft. 9in, dark eyes, fair complexion, dark curly hair, 
wishes to correspond with a respectable young woman 
about the same age, must be good tem 


home, 

“Mar and Assis, two sisters, would like to 

with two young men, “May” is eighteen, um 
height, fair Teale blue dare . curly 


mony; “A. J.B.” will, 
income of 50001. in his own right. Money no object it 
affectionate anc good tempered, 


, of p g wianners, good temper, 
and —— would try to make her husband happy and 


and fond of 


tad 





lent must be about twonty-fivs 


udent must be 


; Pp 

and nice looking. “Annie” is sixteen, medium height, 
fair, blue eyes, t brown hair, considered nice looking, 
and very loviug i good 
looking aud cheerf 


3 Fespo 
handsome, and study. 
more than twenty four, with » view to matri-. 


A. J. E. twenty, considered very 
ingyen E law, would like to correspond with a young 
no’ 


on attaining majority, have au 


Communications R&cEIvzD, 
News is responded to by—C. W. J., who thinks he 


would suit her. 


Sam by—Florence, nineteen, good lookingy and fond o! 


home. 

T. RB. by—Gertrade, sixteen, medium height, and with 
nT by T eighteen, rather tall, dark, and thin 
cho snail baneonionn, “4 


req 
Ravenswoop by—E. G., seventeen, brown hair, blue 
eyes, and thinks she is all he requires, 
CaninTuia by—Augustus, who thinks he is all sho ro- 


ires. 
sen org and Fraxx by—Ella and Christine, eighteen 
and nineteen; both are considered pretty aud Tiene- 


ticated. 
H. W. 8. by—Edith, eighteen, medium height, fair 
complexion, of loving disposition, good education, and 
“hao kp Manht tialacs, enesinioan 
ED by—Mau passable in her 
aan ae 
wo a loving wife. 
Vi0LEet Robert L., a mechanic, twenty-five, medium 
height, thinks he would make Violet a loving hus- 


E. 8. by—J. F. 8., a clerk in a solicitor’s office, twenty- 
jo = 10in., dark complexion, and thinks he would 
sui 5 ~ 

Aux by—G, D., twenty, 5ft, 9in.; dark complexion, s 
clerk in s merchant's office with a Taey, che 
= emery fond of home, and would make a loving 

enappy. © 

Anuiz, twenty, 5ft. Gin, fair, blue eyes, would like to 


correspoad with a dark y: man with a view to matri- 
mony ; res must be about twenty-three and fond 


hair, would like to 
lady with a view toa 
have an income, 
Jevyiz by—Robert, tall, dark, and moderately good 
looking, a good musician, has a large salary, and just 
come into a legacy of 3,0001, and thinks he is all she can 


desire. 

Louisa and Jexwm by—A and B, A is 5ft. 7in., good 
looking, fond of music and home, and thinks he would 
wits loving husband. Bis 5ft, 6hin., fair, and good 


Bru: wa, eighteen, 5ft. 2in,, considered nice looking by 
her friends, woald like to with a fair young 
man with a view to marriage; he must be loving and do- 
mesticated. 

Wis by—Forget-me-not, sister to Violet, twenty- 
niné, medium height, with a little , Well counected 
and domesticated, take an mate, true wife 
to a kind and loving husband, 

R. B., twenty-four, medium height, dark complexion, 
has an income of . @ year, wishes to correspond with 
a nice young lady with a view to matrimony; she must 
be about twenty, industrious, and able to make a home 


happy. 
ILLIAM scaly fondo a widow, eee one 


y marriage ; t must 


ticated, musi: fond of home, considered no’ look- 
ing, tall, brown hair, and dark blue eyes ; and by—Vio- 
let, who is nice looking, steady, domesticated, very 
sae like, highly respectably with a small 
come. 
Ventas by—Bertie Cari, eighteen, medium height, 


blue ‘eyes, wn hair, r complexion, considered 
pretty, good tempered, loving, fond of home, clever 
with needle, very domesticated, has good prospects, 
most connected, and thinks she would suit 
Veritas aud make him happy. 

Hieutanp Lassiz by—H, A. B., a tradesman in a first- 


class income from 3001. to 4001. a year. a home 
and house f ed, twenty-nine, 5ft. 10in., dark, lov- 
ing, and fond of music, and a: ce every inch a gen- 
tleman; by— 5ft. 7hin., dark, handsome, of 4 


loving 4 ee, and oy is all oua requires i 
by— Farmer, 5 00d looking, patieu 
and would make a loving husband 
Att the Bacx Nomesrs, Paars and Vouomas of the 
“Lonpox Reapgee” are in print and may be hai at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Hight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and EBightpence each. 
Taz Lonpow Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpenc® 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpeuce. 
Everrzopr’s Jounxat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


; has some money. 





o%e Now Ready Vor, XXIV. of Taz Lownow Reaves 
4s. 

Also, the Trtzz and Impex to Vou XXIV,, Price 0x8 
Pens 

NOTICE, = Part 148, for Avacst, Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence, post-free Eightpence. 

NiB.—Comersrowpewts must Appress rate Lerrss? 
70 Tax Eprror or “Tux Loupow Reaves,” 334, Strands 
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